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PROTECT 
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Identity theft is growing, 
spy software 
is spreading. 


to keep your 
vital information 
secure 
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no State Farm Agent? 
I’m not that brave. 
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State Farm Customer Janet Babb 


Volcanologist Janet Babb will get within inches of red-hot molten lava. But ask her about car insurance without a 

State Farm Agent, and she'll freely admit, “I wouldn't get within a mile of that.” Want to play it safe with your car 

insurance? Be like Janet, and go with the reliable service and competitive rates you get with a State Farm Agent. : 
: ‘ i tw, 

Like a good neighbor, State Farm is there: |F* 


State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company (not in NJ) * Home Office: Bloomington, Ilinois * Statefarm.com” + AOL Keyword: State Farm 
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Shotgun Rides Again 


Three years after receiving a new liver, 
a reborn wrestler returns to the ring 


By BARRETT SEAMAN 





FEW MONTHS SHY OF 
three years ago, a young 
man named Todd Hunter 
was admitted to the Duke 
University Medical Center near 
death from liver failure, 
most likely triggered by an 
antiseizure medicine 
prescribed after a fall near 
his home in Greenville, 
S.C. It happened to be the 
week that a team of TIME 
journalists was at Duke to 
report “A Week in the Life 
of a Hospital,” the cover 
story of the magazine's 
Oct. 12, 1998, issue. 
Despite a series of 
miscommunications over 
insurance coverage that 
nearly derailed their 
efforts, Duke’s doctors 
were able to find Hunter a 
new liver and install it in 
time to give him new life. I 
witnessed part of the 
surgery, performed by Dr. 
Betsy Tuttle, and was there 
shortly after Hunter awoke 
from the anesthesia and 
described how an angel on 
the wall of his hospital 
room had told him, “It’s 
not your time, boy.” 
Though his post-op 
prognosis was good, 
Hunter would never be 
the same again, his doctors 
acknowledged. For the 
rest of his life, he would 
need medication that 
costs as much as $1,500 a 
month. And with a major- 
league “pre-existing” 
medical condition, he would 
have a hard time getting new 
medical insurance if he ever 
decided to leave his day job as 
a game-machine repairman. 
The part of Hunter’s life 
that would change most drasti- 
cally, however, was the one 
belonging to his other persona— 


Shotgun Shane Sawyer, profes- 
sional wrestler on the western 
Carolina circuits, which fall a 
long step below the World 
Wrestling Federation follies 
featured on TV. As he lay in his 
Duke hospital bed, Hunter, as 


Following his successful transplant at Duke, Hunter, with wife Kim, 
center, vowed that he would treat surgeon Tuttle to an Airplane Spin 


39> 


-_ _ 


Convinced that it was “all fake anyhow,” Tuttle okayed her patient's 
return to “rasslin’” —and was rewarded with a promise fulfilled 


Shotgun, promised surgeon 
Tuttle that he would not only 
one day wrestle again but also 
personally subject her to one 
of wrestling’s more flamboyant 
moves, the overhead, body- 
rotating Airplane Spin. 

Following his discharge, 
Hunter went home to 


Greenville a changed man. A 
sometime churchgoer before 
his illness, he returned with 
fervor to Russell Memorial 
Baptist Church, where his wife 
Kim was a lifelong parishioner. 
He has since missed, at most, 
two Sundays, and coaches 
many of the church-sponsored 
youth athletic teams. Readers 
of TIME’s report have deluged 
him with stories about their 
own encounters with angels. 
Before his brush with 
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death, Hunter’s marriage had 
been deteriorating almost 
as fast as his liver. Consumed 
by wrestling, he was seldom 
home. When he called from the 
road, if his son Blake, now 7, 
answered, the boy would hand 
the phone in silence to his 

| mom. Now father and son—and 


| daughter Brittany, 13—are 
inseparable. Kim calls her 
husband “a totally different . 
human—a lot more of a family 
man.” When Hunter grew con- 
cerned about his future with his 
| employer, Joytime Amusement 
Co., he consulted his wife about 
the wisdom of changing jobs— 
no small decision in light of his 
need for medical insurance. 
Fortunately, provisions of 
the 1996 federal Health Insur- 
| ance Portability and Account- 
ability Act had gone into 
effect not long before the 
transplant. The law re- 
quired any company that 
employed Hunter to pro- 
vide coverage in spite of 
his pre-existing condition. 
When Hunter signed on as 
a vending-machine repair- 
man with Cromer Food 
Services, outside Ander- 
son, S.C., full medical 
benefits came with the 
job—no questions asked. 
Every six months, 
Hunter drives north to 
Durham so Tuttle can 
check on his new liver. 
“He’s really doing very 
well,” she says. “He’s what 
you do this for.” With his 
medications balanced, 
Hunter regained his fight- 
ing weight of 210 Ibs. and 
was hankering to resume 
“rasslin’” as Shotgun Shane. 
Tuttle resisted until a Duke 
colleague convinced her 
that the violence was all 
fake anyhow. So this spring, 
Shotgun returned to the ring. 
The new Shotgun 
keeps rasslin’ in perspec- 
tive. On most Saturday 
evenings, when his matches 
are on the road, his family 
is there with him. Ata 
recent bout in Columbus, 
N.C., so too was Tuttle, 
| who had driven 230 miles from 
Durham to watch her former 
| patient boomerang off the 
ropes and crash onto the 
canvas. Celebrating his victory, 
Todd gave his doc a teary hug— 
then pulled her into the ring, 
hoisted her aloft and gave her 
the old Airplane Spin. a 
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ers in the production brag 
is absolutely like it. 
This outstanding receiver 
terre 
spicu on your or 
It's ked with features that 
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some of the other great features of this 
breakthrough personal digital radio: 


Memory Presets: 10 AM, 10 FM, 5 TV 
® Low-Battery Indicator 

@ Batteries Included 

Weare the exclusive importers of Rodelvox™ 
audio and are therefore able to 


our a arg FV gens FREE! Get 
AM/FM as you 

never had before. Catch the audio etoh of 
your favorite TV show, wherever you are: 
Watch the late TV show without disturbing 
your partner, listen to the commentator 
when you watch the ball game or any 
sporting event—and much more. Yes, get a 
new world of li pleasure with your 
Rodelvox™ MR-318T” AM/FMITV Stereo 


Personal Digital Radio. Order it today! 


FOR FASTEST SERVICE, ORDER TOLL FREE 

Ge ck WOn Gan ee cae. 

OR FAX YOUR ORDER TO: (952) 942-7999. 
‘Clisen/ Gulab Ui es chera Spal ty aclel pay 
by check or Visa/MasterCard. Please give order number 
#1074356, Add $6.95 standard shipping/ insurance charge 
CseiinkxdN die) halen ay etenen 
one-year warranty. do not postage. 
For customer service stile call (952) 
942-8010. For wholesale orders, call 
Chris Simpson at that same number. 


fiaverhills 


5575 W. 78th St., Edina, MN 55439 


Onder by toll-free phone: (800) 797-7367 


or (fastest!) by fax: (952) 942-7999 
Visit our website at wwwhhaverhills.c 
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Tips for Summer Flicks 


Sure, we know the dotcom bubble 
burst, but Hollywood studios are 
spending megabucks marketing elabo- 
rate tie-in websites. We rate the sites 
for you—and by the way, when we 
asked the official A.I. site’s “chatbot” 
whether it liked the movie, the chatbot 
replied, “No, I didn’t.” Paging repro- 
gramming. > Plus, check out our list of 
the Top 10 summer movies of all time, 
and vote for your fave. 
www.time.com/summermovies 


So Long, Archie 


Read TIME TV critic 
Jim Poniewozick on 
one of television's 
indelible icons: “As 
O'Connor played him, 
Archie Bunker was 
perpetually and evoca- 
tively tired: tired from his job, tired from 
dealing with the new world of strangers 
that moved into his Queens neighbor- 
hood ... He put the lump in lumpen- 
proletariat... He wasa Reagan Democrat 
years before anyone knew they existed 
.. Archie was an Astoria King Lear.” 
www.time.com/oconnor 








~ On our website this week 


INTERACTIVE 


Are You Vulnerable? 


O.K., you've read this week’s cover story on 
Internet security, but how do you know 
you're not the next victim? Take Time.com’s 
interactive quiz to find out how to protect 
yourself. Question 1: Is your password your 
mother’s maiden name, your birthdate or the 
last four digits of your ssn? If so, watch out! 


DERTRAND GUAY—AFP 








SDD EPARTMENTS 


TIME.COM’S 
PERSON OF WEEK 
The irreplaceable 
Cal Ripken Jr., last 





vestige of an era 

when baliplayers 

were synonymous 

with one city. In our 

accompanying on- 

line poll, 62% of 

users said the Iron 7 

Man retired at just 7 Cx, 

“the right time.” 
HE PAID HIS DUES 
Christopher John Farley's 
farewell to Blues master 
John Lee Hooker: “Like 


the sea, like the sky, like 
a pair of Levi's, like that 
Miles Davis song, Hooker 
was all Blues.” 


SPELLING BEE Timothy McVeigh topped 
Web searches the other week, but not 
everyone knew how to spell his name. Here 
are the top five misspelled versions of his 
name: 

1. Timothy McViegh 

2. Timothy McVey 

3. Timothy McVay 

4. Timothy McVae 

5. Timonthy McVeigh 


SOURCE: LYCOS 


WEBLORE The Vatican 
may broadcast Masson 
TV, but don't expect online 
confessionals any time 
soon. The Vatican last 
WO week nixed all hope of 
digital forgiveness, saying the sacra- 
ment has to be up close and personal 
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THINGS ARE GONNA GET HAIRY. 


THE FIREWORKS BEGIN JULY 4 


www.catsanddegsmovie.com America Online Keyword: Cats and Dogs 





The best-selling SU 


“Explorer's ace in the hole is its new “The optional third seat was 
suspension...” definitely a plus...” 


ea 


— Motor Trend — The New York Times 
If you can't smooth out the road, smooth out the ride: That's The all-new 2002 Explorer offers the most third row 
why the all-new 2002 Explorer is the only SUV among its head and leg room in its class. With our optional third 
major competitors with an Independent Rear Suspension row of seats, Explorer gives you enough room to bring 
It’s getting high marks for a level ride, reduced body motion a crowd: up to seven adults. This third row even folds 
and improved driver control (we couldn't be prouder) into the cargo floor (another “definite plus”). 


AlwayS wear Your Safety belt and secure children in the reat.sea . 








For more Better get the whole story. 
_ information on the fs 
ompletely redesigned 
2002 FORD EXPLORER —_ — 
call 1-800-392-FORD ; ™~ 
or visitus at 
www.fordoutfitters.com — 





THE ALL-NEW 2002 FORD EXPLORER 


Call 800-392-FORD or visit www.fordoutfitters.com 
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For only $519 you can 
send a child to the country this 
summer and make 


a dream come true. 


The Fresh Air Fund 


1.800.367.0003 


The Fresh Air Fund, 633 Third Avenue, | 4th Floor, 
New York, NY 10017 


Visit us ot www.treshair.org to find out more 
OUR ANNUAL INAS 


THE FRESH AR FUND. 63 
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Welcome to Amexica 
é4é4Perhaps your cover headline 
should have referred to MexicUS. 
After all, the Mexicans are 
Americans, and were here first.77 


WILLIAM V. LOFTON 





ELIMINATING THE U.S, BORDER WITH 
Mexico would be good for Mexicans and 
good for American employers who profit 
from cheap labor [THE NEW FRONTIER, 
June 11). But what about the rest of us? If 
the New World economy does not pro- 
duce livable wages, stable communities 
and good schools, what kind of nation are 
we building? And what kind of wealth is 
this? We're getting a lot of traffic, pollu- 
tion, drugs and poverty. It’s a heavy price 
to pay just to avoid mowing our own 
lawns and cleaning our own homes. 
JONETTE CHRISTIAN 
Holden, Maine 


I HAVE NO PROBLEM WITH IMMIGRANTS 

coming to America. However, they must 

do two things: enter legally, and learn to 

speak English. I want to preserve the 
culture of the U.S. 

BARB ANDRESSEN 

Portland, Ore. 


HOW SOON WE FORGET THAT MANY OF 
our ancestors came to this country under 
circumstances not so different from 
those described in your report. Today the 
immigrants may arrive on foot instead of 
in boats, but they are seeking the same 
thing our forebears were: a better life. 
Many of the immigrants from Mexico are 





performing jobs that no American would | 


even consider. Where would we be with- 

out these workers? The new immigrants 

are just like our grandparents and great- 

grandparents when they were venturing 
forth to find a future in America. 

KATHLEEN AUSTIN 

Chicago 


1 AM A 28-YEAR-OLD MEXICAN IMMIGRANT 
from a working-class family. When we 
moved to El Paso 14 years ago, we had no 
knowledge of American culture and lan- 
guage or the obstacles we would face. To- 
day I can proudly say that education has 








been the most valuable tool in enabling 
us to succeed in the U.S. As a physician, 
I understand the need to improve life on 
the border. These underdeveloped areas 
need more money for schools, health 
care and job creation—and the water 
necessary to survive. 
JUAN R. PEREZ, M.D. 
El Paso, Texas 


AS A LEGAL IMMIGRANT TO THIS COUNTRY 

and a naturalized U.S. citizen, I do not 

want as fellow citizens those whose first 
act vis-a-vis the U.S. is to break the law. 

JONAS M. GRANT 

Santa Monica, Calif. 


YOU OVERLOOKED THE NONSTEREOTYP- 
ical Mexican businesspeople who are fu- 
eling the U.S. economy, as well as the 
Mexican-educated professionals who are 
making contributions to the arts, science 
and technology. 
ALFONSO INIGUEZ 
Mesa, Ariz. 


CAN AMERICA, AS NOBLE AS IT MAY FEEL, 
afford to become the welfare state of the 
world? Unless we respond quickly to 
some very tough issues regarding our im- 
migration policies, this is precisely what 
the future holds. 
RopD WATKINS 
Manteca, Calif. 


>> Is Mexico a threat to the American way 
of life? A number of you thought so. Our 
stories on the increasing interconnec- 
tions along the border drew some re- 
sponses that were overheated, to say the 
least. “Our nation is being invaded by 
people from a Third World country that is 
too corrupt and lazy to take care of its cit- 
izens,” warned a Washingtonian. “The 
U.S. may be the first country in history to 
turn itself over voluntarily to another 
race, language and culture,” a Houston 
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THE DIGITAL BRIOIT’'S ABOUT SIMPLICITY. IT'S ABOUT;FUN, BUT MOSTLY, IT’S ABOUT THE PICTURES. 


Introducing the stylish Brio” D-100. What will happen when you get a digital can 

this easy to use in your hands? When 

an print or email them at will? You tart t things differently. You'll have fur 4 
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“Brian Haig is John Grisham in an army uniform, 
and SECRET SANCTION is marvelous. 
It has bestseller written all over it.” 


—lJack Higgins, author of The Eagle Has Landed 


A novel by 


Brian Haig 


Thirty-five victims have been brutally murdered. 
The American Green Berets stand accused. 
And a trial that could stun the world begins. 


“A stunning debut....Well written and briskly paced.” 


—Kirkus Reviews (starred review) 


“Terrific...a completely fresh and original thriller.” 
—Nelson DeMille, bestselling author of The Lion's Game 


“A great read...the legal thrills of John Grisham 

and the military savvy of Tom Clancy.... 
Page-turning suspense.” —VJeffery Deaver, af 
bestselling author of The Bone Collector BO 


fe): 
A NEW HARDCOVER 


Partner 


Also available as a Ti 








man declared. A like-minded man from 
Zebulon, Ga., asked, “Would somebody 
please check with the American people 
before deciding we're all going to be 
speaking Spanish and wearing sarapes?” 


No Camelot in Nepal 


THE MASSACRE OF NEPAL'S ROYAL FAMILY 
may have caused us to shake our enlight- 
ened heads at the reductio ad absurdum 
of a country’s having three Kings in four 
days [WoRLD, June 11], but what about 
our own medieval mentality that has us 
still going gaga over any whiff of royalty? 
Isn't it time both East and West stopped 
clinging to long outmoded values, such as 
inherited wealth and power, that are 
residual metaphors for divine right? It is 
time to kiss Camelot goodbye. 
KATHERINE E. KREUTER 
Rancho Mirage, Calif 


BART SIMPSON’S MUSE? 


Long before the spiky-haired scion of 
the Simpson clan began terrorizing 
Springfield, a small blond hellion 
named Dennis Mitchell was waging a 
one-boy battle against the world’s 
grownups, especially neighbor Mr. 
Wilson. Hank Ketcham, who died last 
month at age 81 [MILESTONES, June 
11], created Dennis the Menace in 
1951. It didn’t take TIME long to catch 
on to the fact that this comic-strip kid 
had what it took to go the distance 
[Feb. 16, 1953]. Here's part of our rap 
then: 

“Dennis, who is not intimidated by 
his view of the world between a clutter 
of long adult legs, is the constant 
winner in his never-ending war with 
the exasperated adults who surround 
him. For example, he can easily 
undo both his mother and her tea 
guest by standing between them with 
a fur coat draped over his arms and 
blurting out: ‘| showed Mrs. Taylor 
your new fur coat, Mom, but she didn’t 
turn green like you said she would’ ... 
There was Dennis standing at a 
police sergeant's elbow, a slingshot 
sticking out of his pocket, while the 
sergeant barked into the phone: 
‘That's right. Blond hair. Blue 
eyes, about 50 —~/\ 
Ibs. And is 13 7 









There was 
Dennis bellowing at his 
mother ... ‘Hey gal, I'm 
ahankerin’ fora 
cookie!’ or defiantly 
answering her, ‘Don't 
shout at me! I'm not 
your husband!'” 
































Follow the Bouncing Ball 


LET ME ADD A REBUTTAL TO THE READERS 
who wrote defending school dodge ball 
(Letrers, June 11}. A child not as physi- 
cally developed as some other children 
should not be placed in a situation of dis- 
comfort as might occur in playing dodge 
ball. Sports like basketball and football al- 
low individuals to make their own deci- 
sion about how competitively to play. 
STEVEN WRIGHT 
Hamilton, Ont. 


The Cost of the Cut 


BY PASSING THE $1.35 TRILLION TAX CUT 
{NaTION, June 11], we have squandered a 
golden opportunity to fix our crumbling 
infrastructure and stimulate the U.S. 
economy. The next time you are stuck in 
traffic on an interstate highway, just say, 
“$1.35 trillion.” Because some of those 
revenues would have upgraded many in- 
terstate freeways, improved air and rail 
travel and so on. 








RAYMOND FREEMAN 
Thousand Oaks, Calif. 


THE COST OF THIS TAX CUT WILL COME 

home to roost in the out-years. Govern- 

ment will have to borrow to spend or add 

new taxes to get out of the mess brought 
about by brainless political inertia. 

RAND KNox 

San Rafael, Calif. 


Calling Dr. Robot 


“FORCEPS! SCALPEL! ROBOT!” WAS AN IN- 
formative article [MEDICINE, June 4], 
but the idea of having a robot operate on 
me for heart-bypass surgery isn’t very ap- 
pealing. Too many things could go wrong 
in the operating room. What if the person 
controlling the robot made a mistake or 
the robot malfunctioned? I could not 
take the risk. Granted a doctor could 
mess up just as easily, but I would rather 
have my life in the hands of a human 
than in the hands of a machine. 
SHERESA DARLENE NOWELL 
La Russell, Mo. 


Focus on the Family 


MARGARET CARLSON’S COMMENTARY ON 
the Bush twins’ underage drinking and 
their need for privacy is exactly what the 
American people need to hear [VIEW- 
POINT, June 11]. Have we, as a society, 
become so jaded that we will sit in judg- 
ment of the 19-year-old twins for some- 
thing many of us have done ourselves? 
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These girls are normal teenage college 
students. They aren't President of the 
U.S.; they didn’t choose to dedicate 
themselves to a life of politics and public 
scrutiny. The members of the press wait 
ing for the girls to step out of line ought 

to remember that 
CATHERINE O’ DELL 
Angier, N.C. 


THE BUSH TWINS’ DRINKING ANTICS MAY 
be better left untold. However, in this in- 
stance, the infractions beg public scruti- 
ny. These are, after all, members of the 
sanctimonious “family values” crowd 
And as usual, the hypocrisy of that com- 
munity is what is most notable. 

DavID EMES 

Reading, Pa 


IF PRESIDENT BUSH'S DAUGHTERS ARE 

adults over 18 who can marry without 

parental permission, have children and 

even join the military, why are they not 
adult enough to enjoy a margarita? 

RICHARD C. SCHAUFFERT 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla 


The Rebirth of Rock 


THE ARTISTS FEATURED IN YOUR REPORT 
about the comeback of rock [Music 
June 11] are some of the most creative 
and talented musicians of the past dec 

ade. I have looked forward to the release 
of the new CDs from rockers Tool and 
Weezer as monumental events in my life 


S$ EXTENDED FAMILY 
Daily reviews of the 
latest electronic 
) gadgets, essential 
before-you-buy tech 


advice and bargain hunters’ deal of the 
day at onmagazine.com 





teach * program computers * write * act * carpentry * data entry 


administrate * library work * clinical psychology * clerical work This week time.com 
profiles six civic 
baking * bookbinding * guidance counseling * outreach * computer repair activists who are 





making a difference 
on issues like urban sprawl and gender 


These are just a few of the things people who are deaf and blind do. And rights. Meet these crusaders at 


the Helen Keller National Center helps them do it. But not alone. We time.com/innovators 

eed individuals and ies interested in hiri lified | 
: individuals and companies interested in hiring qualified employees Get TIME magazine 
rom among our members...to look beyond disability, to possibility. For in your high school or 
more information, call 1-800-255-0411 x326. Grddsndon “lege classroom at 


a greatly reduced price 

e through the TIME Classroom program. 

Helen Keller National Center TIME Classroom offers a free weekly 
teacher's guide that correlates TIME 
for DeafBlind Youths and Adults* stories with national curriculum 

standards. The guide also includes the 
famous TIME weekly news quiz. To order, 
call 1-800-882-0852. 


www.helenkeller.org/national 





Operated by Helen Keller Services for the Blind. Design: Grey Healthcare Group, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10011 


Contrary to what you learned in preschool, sometimes it’s best not to share. 


Take high-speed Internet access for example. As a business, that's something you want 


to keep to yourself. But if you choose cable as your solution, you're actually sharing a line 


to the cable provider with a group of other customers in your geographic | csp | : 


area. Seems neighborly enough. But once you consider the confidential 
HIGH SPEED BOTH WAYS 


Unlike dial-up, cable or hore DSL, 


aspects of your business, you won't want to take that risk. Fortunately, there's a Sos mrss Ol ws 
solution: symmetric DSL from Covad. We'll give your business a dedicated line to Covad’s 
network that provides privacy and peace of mind. It’s just one of the ways we give you the 


edge you need to succeed. Find out more at 1-877-861-6421. Or visit covad.com/sdsI34. 


COYAD 


1-877-861-6421 
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However, I anticipate the demise of 


“SLEEK ENTERTAINMENT AND A MALICIOUS 





THRILLER: FAST, NASTY, JOLTING.” 


—Bret Easton Ellis, author c 


“A killer first novel, 
as entertaining as 
it is authentic.” 


—Jerry Stahl, author of 
Permanent Midnight 
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WARNER 
BOOKS 


“A screamer. Fast, 
fun, and dead-on 
compelling. A 
great ride of a 
book.” 


—Robert Ferrigno, author 
of Heartbreaker 


Visit our Web site at www.twbookmark.com 





American Psycho 


4: 
“First-timer Roughan 
knocks one out of 
the park....An 


impressive debut.” 
—Kirkus Reviews 


A New Hart 
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mindless, commercial teen pop even 
more. I hope that you are right to predict 
that the music industry is undergoing a 
major change and that CD sales and crit- 
ical acclaim will inspire other rock acts to 
emerge. I have endured the boy and girl 
bands long enough. It’s time for music 
buyers to prove that we won't go for the 
undertalented teen pop acts anymore. 
ANNIE BURTOFF 
Richmond, Va. 


Tactics or War Crimes? 


THE LESSONS THAT FORMER NATO COM- 
mander General Wesley K. Clark pre- 
sents in Waging Modern War are rather 
misleading [BooK Excerpt, June 4]. The 
truth is that the U.S.-led Nato operation 
in Kosovo was a violation of international 
law. Perhaps for Clark, modern war in- 
cludes the inadvertent bombing of civil- 
ian targets, such as hospitals, trains and 
refugee convoys. I don’t call this modern 
war; I call such actions war crimes. There 
are many places in the world where hu- 
man rights are suppressed. The interna- 
tional community has selected to stay out 
of these crises and not to intervene as it 
did in Kosovo. It seems to me Clark has 
to study a lot more before trying to teach 
us lessons. 
NIKOS STAMOULIS 
Agrinio, Greece 
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DIG DEEP AND 
THE TRUTH WILL 
BE EXPOSED. 
THAT'S THE 
PERSPECTIVE 
BEHIND OUR 
MUTUAL SERIES 
FUNDS. 


OUR INVESTMENT PHILOSOPHY? 


FIND THE BONE- 


Mutual Series portfolio managers aggres- 
sively go after undervalued securities others 
have overlooked. And once they uncover 
those opportunities where they can be a 
catalyst for change, the real work begins. 
To reduce risk, our team takes an active 
interest in the companies in which they 
invest. They learn everything about them. 
What they own. Where efficiencies might 
be realized. And what can be done to 
improve earnings. In short, they work with 
management to do what it takes to actively 
help increase long-term shareholder value. 
Our activist approach to value investing 


has proven itself through market upswings 


as well as downturns. It’s the reason why 
we believe Mutual Series Funds can be an 


important part of your overall investment 


st rategy. 


To gain more perspective, mail in 


the postage-paid card, visit our web- 
site at franklintempleton.com or call 
1-800-FRANKLIN Ext. P538. 


EY ir 


FRANKLIN TEMPLETON 
INVESTMENTS 


< GAIN PERSPECTIVE™ > 


Franklin Templeton Distributors, Inc., 777 Mariners Island Boulevard, San Mateo, CA 94404 Call for a free prospectus containing more complete fund information, including sales charges, expanses and 
risks. Please read it carefully before you invest or send money. Investing in companies involved in mergers, reorganizations and liquidations involves special risks. 
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POINTS 
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service 


Any way you look at it, it’s a great deal. 
Fairfield Inn has room for everything that matters for business travel. 


Sure, business on the road can be a drag. But where you stay at night doesn’t have to be. Fairfield Inn ofters the best 


value for the business traveler. Like clean, comfortable rooms with a work area and a free continental breakfast. 


Plus, when you sign up for the AT&T WorldNet" Service i495™ Offer for just $4.95* a month, 
you'll get 5,000 Marriott Rewards bonus points! good toward free vacations. 


Log on to www.att.net/marriott or call 1-800-686-6500 to sign up. 


Want to earn 25,000 extra Marriott Rewards bonus points? 
Register for the Marriott Rewards 25K Bonus promotion. Then stay at a Fairfield Inn from June 15th-September 15th 
and you'll earn an extra 5,000 Marriott Rewards bonus points for every third stay. Up to 25,000 bonus points in total. 
You must call 1-888-977-7012 or visit www.marriottrewards.com to sign up for this special promotion. 


So the next time you’re out on business, stop by a Fairfield Inn. It’s the best value on the road. 


For reservations at Fairfield Inn, call 1-800-228-2800 


or visit www.marriott.com 


"i495 Offer includes 150 hours of Internet access per month ($0.99 for each additional hour). Telephone access (including local, long distance or 800/888 facility charges) and other charges 
and taxes may apply. Other terms and conditions apply. Offer subject to change without notice. Offer not available to Macintosh® users at this time. 

"Marriott Rewards points will be awarded after two months as an AT&T WorldNet Service member in good standing. Bonus points offer expires 12/31/01 and is valid only in the United States 
© 2001 Fairfield Inn 
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VERBATIM 


44There are two tragedies. 
One is my children, and the 
other is my wife. 7? 
RUSSELL YATES, 
after his wife Andrea allegedly 
murdered their five children 


44We offer to work jointly. 
If there is no need for 
such joint work, well, 
suit yourself. 7? 
VLADIMIR PUTIN, 
Russian President, warning 
that his country will resume 
a buildup of its nuclear 
arsenal if the Bush 
Administration abandons 
the ABM Treaty 


441 am a very lucky woman. 7? 
GERALDINE FERRARO, 


to Senators, on the 
early discovery that 
she has a rare cancer, 
multiple myeloma 


44We all need to take a deep 
breath and think about 
being a Bush daughter and 
having that cross to bear. I'd 
go out and have a couple of 
drinks too. 7? 


JULIA ROBERTS, 

to TIME, on the recent troubles 
of First Daughters Jenna and 
Barbara 


ources: CNN: New York Times; AP 
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THE FULL MONTI General Electric's proposed $45 billion acquisition of Honeywell 
International is the latest U.S. merger to run into European trustbuster 
Mario Monti, a tenacious foe even for GE’s formidable “Neutron Jack” Welch 
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JEB BUSH BEN AFFLECK 
Florida Guv wins one against his Pearl Harbor star took pay cut for 
bro, the Prez: House votes no new part of movie's profits. Sounded 
drilling in Gulf (or we'll tell Mom) good at the time. Glug, glug... 
REP. STEVE LARGENT JOSEPH ELLIS 
Strikes out eight, leads Repubs Pulitzer author admits his ‘Nam 
to 9-1 win over Dems. Baseball’s days were fiction after Boston 
been bery, bery good to G.O.P. Globe forces the issue 
MICROSOFT WAL-MART 
~ Gates back atop Forbes list as Suit claims 500,000 women 
richest man; Balimer has java got lower pay than men. Is 
in White House with Veep that a lawyer in aisle 6? ‘ 
« a 
" oa —_ 
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A truck bomb’s damage at Khobar Towers 





Watch Out for 
Airborne Gelato 


f you’re a radical anticapitalist 

with a weakness for black 
masks and tear gas, you'll love 
Genoa in July. The Italian city’s 
old quarter is full of dark, wind- 
ing alleys—perfect turf for 
antiglobalization protesters who 
hope to turn next month’s G-8 
summit into another spectacle 
of window-smashing mayhem. 
Genoa’s police are mulling ways 


WAITING ROOM MALPRACTICE 
INSURANCE: YOU GET $10 FOR 
EVERY MINUTE YOV HAVE To WAIT! 


to forestall the kind of violence 
that erupted in June at the Eu- 


ropean Union confab in Sweden. 


Government officials nixed pro- 
posals to stage a floating 
summit in Genoa’s harbor, Y 
but they have summoned 
American experts to train 
local police in “crowd 
control.” Italy’s govern- 
ment has already learned 
that about 3,000 Greek 
and Spanish anarchists 
and some 150,000 pro- 
testers will descend on the 


PAGE 


Romesh Ratnesar 


Letting Iran off the Hook 


lobal superpowers aren’t supposed to feel powerless. 

But despite its hegemony, the U.S. could not stop the 
1996 bombing of the Khobar Towers barracks in Saudi Ara- 
bia that killed 19 American servicemen, and last week the 
Bush Administration all but admitted that it is unable—or 
unwilling—to punish the crime’s masterminds. Even though 
Attorney General John Ashcroft said the attack was “inspired, 
supported and supervised” by Iran, none of the 14 people 
indicted were Iranian. The indictment does allege that an 
Iranian military officer directed the Saudis’ pre-bombing 
surveillance activities, and U.S. officials tell Time it was 
Ahmad Sharif, a general in [ran’s Revolutionary Guard. So why 
not charge him? Government sources say they don’t have 
enough evidence. “Saying he did it and proving it in a court 
of law are two different things,” says an official. Perhaps 
more important, the Bush Administration, like its predeces- 
sor, is wary of undercutting Iran’s reformist government. 


—Reported by Massimo Calabresi and Adam Zagorin/Washington 
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city. One thing police won’t have 
to worry about: there are no 
Starbucks storefronts to destroy. 


—Reported by Greg Burke/Genoa 














A PRESCRIPTION: DRUG PLAN 
THAT WORKS : MEDICAL MARI- 
JVANA FOR EVERY MALADY! 


Ted Rall for TIME 













Rene Hernandez Batista, a vet's son 


Havana's Heroes? 


Au the forgotten remnants 
of America’s rickety Cuba 
policy are the thousands of 
Cubans who served the U.S. 
during World War II. Since 
1963, Cuban vets—who worked 
at the Navy’s Guantanamo Bay 
base and in many cases saw 
combat—have been denied the 
pension benefits owed them 
under U.S. law. Washington 
has long maintained that the 
money would line Fidel 
Castro’s pockets. But now at 
least 250 plaintiffs hope to 
have a class action accepted in 
federal court to obtain their 
money. Lawyers say that 
official Cuban pension files 
were destroyed by fire; 


the government claims that 


the Cubans can’t sue in U.S. 
court. More than Greatest 
Generation nostalgia may be 
required for these vets to get 


their money. —Reported by 4 


| Tim Padgett/Miami 





EMBRACING ALTERNATIVE 
MEDICINES: IT’S TIME FOR Doc- 
TORS TO SHOW THEY REALLY CARE. 
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Ask Greta 


Last week a man was 
sconvicted of felony an- 
imal cruelty for hurling a 
dog to its death in traffic. 
Now he could get three 
years behind bars. Isn’t that a little harsh? 
More than 25 states have felony 
a statutes for animal cruelty. Cases like 
this are pretty routine, but this one got a 
lot of attention because it involved road 
rage and a cute dog. Still, you could do 
less and get even more. A Wisconsin man 
is currently facing 15 years in prison for 
allegedly mistreating cows. 
«| He's just a failing farmer who 


Would You 
Wear This? 


OULIN ROUGE ISN’T EXACTLY 
M setting the box office on fire, 

but you wouldn’t know it 
from the store windows at Bloom- 
ingdale’s, not to mention a huge 
feature in Vogue's May issue, all 
touting the movie’s high-style 
fashions. Sure, women started 
wearing vests, ties and baggy pants af- 
ter Annie Hall and slouched around in 





TWENTIETH CENTURY FOX 


off-the-shoulder sweatshirts after 


MOULIN ROUGE, 2001 


Fashion Trend: Corsetry, Flashdance. But Hollywood's recent “| says he couldn’t afford to ®. 
crimson hues, ruffles, lace efforts to force-feed movie-inspired =| feed his cows. But he still has 
Hit or Miss? A hit, claims fashions to the American public S| legal responsibilities. : 

z 


Bloomingdale’s. We'llsee... have met with only mixed success. 


Greta Van Susteren is 

he host of CNN’s P 

screens ala 
Babe Lives! World Sighs 


F OF FAMED MOVIE PIG BABE WERE 





wallowing in grief after recent reports 

that he was headed to the slaughter-  - 
house for fear of foot-and-mouth disease. < 
In fact, the porker 
marked for doom 
was another celeb 
pig, named Grunty, 
who starred in the 
British TV show Pig at 
the Ritz—and who was 
ultimately spared. That’s 
| Babe at right. We think. 






DICK TRACY, 1990 

Fashion Trend: Trench coats 
in blazing yellow 

Hit or Miss? Miss. Who 
wants to look like a duck? 


CLUELESS, 1995 

Fashion Trend: Teens in 
Gucci, Chanel, knee-highs 
Hit or Miss? Hit. The sex- 
kitten look before Britney 


EVITA, 1996 

Fashion Trend: 1940s chic; 
matching hats and bags 
Hit or Miss? Miss. Made 
more than Argentina cry 
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1. Islamic officials 2.Sen.Ben » 3. The Sara Lee 4. The mayor of 5. The Atlanta 
asked Iranian Nighthorse Corp. pleaded Toronto mayhave __ Braves traded John 
President Khatami Campbell guilty to: hurt his city's Rocker: 

to stop his and Rep. 2 a) illegal use ofa Olympics bid by: a) for a good ol’ boy 
supporters from: Jim Ryun + double negative in a) joking about and two crackers to 
a) wearing are: “Nobody doesn'tlike African cannibals be named later 
“Ayatollah of a) eager to Sara Lee” slogan b) offeringthe!.0.C. b) to take a strong, 
“Rocknrolla” Tshirts test the new b) selling tainted bribes in worthless retrospective stand 
b) dancing with patients’ bill _. meat Canadian money against racism 
members of the of rights c) spreading c) naming c) to the Cleveland 
opposite sex b) celebrating Homoeroticism Day “Poppin' Fresh is potential mascot Indians 

c) returning videos Olympic Day d) negotiating tax soylent green” TOPOTE-ONAN — Cs rercnverececesavsnsessonacensoonense» 
without rewinding c) celebrating cuts the ol’ Aaron smear campaign d) admitting “We're 9-g ‘e-p ‘G-E 
d) praying forJabez National Latent Burr way d) bundt possession no Winnipeg, but...” *Q-Z ‘G-T :SHAaMSNV 
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Ahh, the power of Cheese: 


A 001 America’s Dairy Farmer 
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RETIRING. CAL RIPKEN, 40), 
Baltimore Orioles infielder 
who chased down Lou 
Gehrig “unbreakable” 
record of 2,130 consecutive 
games played, setting a 
new record of 2,632 before voluntarily 
ending his streak on Sept. 20, 1998; in Bal- 
timore, Md. After 20 years of modest and 
steady service, Ripken, now batting .209, 
will bow out at the end of the season. 





RELEASED. ROBERT THOMPSON and JON 
VENABLES, both 18, having served eight 
years in a children’s unit for torturing 
and killing two-year-old James Bulger in 
1993; in London. Their shocking crime— 
at age 10, the two youths lured James 
from a shopping center and laid him on 
railway tracks where a train cut him in 
half—prompted a nationwide debate 
over whether they should be paroled. 
They will be given new identities. 


SENTENCED. LOR! BEREN- 
SON, 31, American citizen 
— convicted on charges of col- 
a luding with guerrillas to 
aa take the Peruvian Congress 
hostage; to 20 years in 
prison; in Lima, Peru. The M.1.T. dropout, 
sentenced to life in prison in 1996, sought 
and received a new trial. After the verdict, 
she defiantly told the court, “I consider 
this an unjust sentence.” 
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DECLARED DEAD. ETAN PATZ, who, when 
he was six years old, vanished on his way 








Boda k So 0 Bc. 8 


to school on May 25, 1979, and, with | WDIED. JOHN LEE HOOKER, 83, Missis- 
subsequent photos on milk cartons and | sippi Delta bluesman whose impas- 
posters, fueled a nationwide movement | sioned, resonant voice and urgent elec- 
to recover missing children; in New | tric-guitar riffs influenced modern rock 
York City. Etan’s parents plan to bringa | ’n’ roll and inspired such musicians as 
wrongful-death suit against the man be- | Van Morrison, the Rolling Stones and 
lieved to be their son’s killer. Eric Clapton; in Los Altos, Calif. The son 
of a sharecropper and one of 11 children, 


DIED. CARROLL O’CON- | Hookerranawayfromhomeatl4tomake | 
NOR, 76, Shakespeare- | music in Memphis, Tenn., and didn’t 
schooled actor who stop until 1997—more than 100 al- 






























bums later. In 1989 Hooker won 
: p his first of four Grammy Awards 
* # for a version of his 1951 million- 
selling single, I’m in the Mood, which 
he rerecorded with Bonnie Raitt. He 
was inducted into the Rock and Roll 
Hall of Fame in 1991 
and received 
Lifetime Achieve- 
ment Award 
at last year’s 
Grammys. 


left an enduring mark | 
on TV history as the 
coarse but lovable 
working-class bigot Ar- | 
chie Bunker on Nor- 
man Lear’s All in the 
Family (1971-79); of a 
heart attack; in Culver City, Calif. 
O’Connor won four Emmy Awards for 
his portrayal of Archie; he won another [ 
for his role as a liberal-minded South- 
ern cop on the NBc drama In the Heat of 
the Night (1988-94). In his later years, 
after his drug- and alcohol-addicted 
son Hugh committed suicide in 1995, 
O’Connor became an outspoken 
antidrug crusader (see below). 
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DIED. DONALD J. CRAM, 82, UCLA 
professor and researcher who 
shared the 1987 Nobel Prize 
for Chemistry for synthesizing 
molecules that mimicked the 
way enzymes work in the body, 
and were later used in sen- 
sors and electrodes; of can- 
cer; in Palm Desert, Calif. 


1990 JACK VARTOOGIAN 
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YEAR § 


In January 1971, when CARROLL O'CONNOR first 
introduced Archie Bunker to the American TV 
audience, CBS braced itself for a flood of protest 
calls. Instead, as TIME wrote 1% years later, the 
show sparked “a new era of candor” on TV. 


Archie Bunker burst onscreen snorting and 
bellowing about “spades” and “spics” and “that 
tribe.” He decried miniskirts, “bleeding heart” 
churchmen, food he couldn't put ketchup on and 
sex during daytime hours. He bullied his “dingbat” 
wife Edith and bemoaned his “weepin’ Nellie 
atheist” daughter Gloria. Above all, he clashed with 


JN) TS UNRREAS GAIR PCR iss fire, [8 2 


his liberal, long-haired son-in-law Mike Stivic, a 
“Polack pinko meathead" living in the Bunker 
household while working his way through college. 
No matter that Archie tripped up on his own 
testiness and lost most of his arguments. As played 
by Carroll 0" , he was daringly, abrasively, yet 
somehow endearingly funny. With his advent, a 
mass-media microcosm of Middle America took 
shape, and a new national hero—or was it villain?— 
was born. —Time, Sept. 25, 1972 








For the full 1972 cover story, go to time.com 


By Melissa August, Beau Briese, Rhett Butler, Kathryn Hoffman, Ellin Martens, Sora Song, Heather Won Tesoriero, Kadesha Thomas, Josh Tyrangiel 
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44 The President will veto the bill unless significant changes 
are made ... [because it] could cause at least 4 to 6 million 
Americans to lose health coverage. 77 = — —otriciai white House statement 
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R THE PATIENT? 


Bush and Kennedy bonded on education, but 
their alliance didn't last. Now they're going 
to war over the patients’ bill of rights. Who's 
winning—and can this marriage be saved? 


By DOUGLAS WALLER WASHINGTON 





OR MONTHS, GEORGE W. BUSH AND TED KENNEDY WERE WASHING- 
ton’s Odd Couple—the Texas conservative and the Massachusetts liber- 
al who had teamed up and become something like friends. They swapped 
stories, watched a movie, got things done. Just two weeks ago, the Re- 
publican President phoned the Democratic Senator to congratulate him 
on the education bill they had maneuvered through Congress together. But 
if one week is a long time in politics, two weeks is an eternity. The Odd Couple has 
split up, because Washington has resumed its four-year war over the patients’ bill 
of rights. The issue: How much power should government give people to sue and 
second-guess the insurance companies and health-maintenance organizations 
that make life-and-death decisions 
about medical care? 

Last Wednesday morning 
Bush convened a war council of 
top aides in the Oval Office. For 
weeks he had hinted at the possi- 
bility of a veto if Congress sent 
him Kennedy’s version of the pa- 
tients’ bill of rights. Now Bush de- 
cided to make the threat explicit 
the next day—in a three-page doc- 
ument from his Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget that laid out a 
stinging indictment of the mea- 
sure. In legislative warfare, this 
was the equivalent of a 16-in. gun. 

Thursday afternoon Kennedy * scaupieaiia tama 
charged into the L.B.J. Room off po etic McCain ehts bal 
the Senate floor feeling pumped. é 
Bush's first broadside hadn't sunk him. Kennedy’s team had just defeated the Re- 
publicans’ initial attempt to amend his bill. When Kennedy appeared inside the 
room, 30 lobbyists for patients’-rights groups and powerful health-care organiza- 
tions like the American Medical Association broke into applause. But he quieted 
them. This President was good at snatching back victory, he knew. The grassroots 
activists had to keep the phones ringing in Senate offices. “We can’t let up,” 
Kennedy told the lobbyists. “We've got to keep the pedal to the metal every hour.” 

Bush and Kennedy are adversaries this week, but each will be ready to wrap 
his arms around the other when doing so suits his purpose. That makes each 
man’s camp more than a little nervous. Kennedy often thrives during a Repub- 
lican Administration. He despised Jimmy Carter and suffered in silence as Bill 
Clinton tilted to the center. During a G.o.P. Administration, he is freer to bend 
Democrats to his agenda without competition from a President of his party. And 
Bush realized before he arrived in Washington that he would have to go through 
Kennedy to pass his domestic agenda. 





CO S. WARREN—AP 
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The two men began their courtship 
while Bush was still a presidential candidate. 
Last July, during the funeral in Atlanta for 
Georgia Senator Paul Coverdale, Bush 
walked up to Kennedy and said, “I under- 
stand that what you do, you do well.” Ken- 
nedy wasn't sure if that was a compliment or 
a jab, but five months later, while Kennedy 
was vacationing in the Caribbean, President- 
elect Bush phoned him and sounded him 
out about working together on education. 
Kennedy liked the idea. On Jan. 20, during a 
congressional lunch after the Inauguration, 
Kennedy got former Wyoming Senator Alan 
Simpson, a conservative friend, to take him 
over to Bush's table for a chat. “Mr. Presi- 
dent,” Simpson said, “here’s Ted Kennedy, 
the orneriest s.o.b. in this place. But if he 
tells you he’s going to stick, he'll stick.” 
Kennedy and Bush laughed, then be- 
gan swapping family stories. Afterward, 
Kennedy told Simpson he and Bush would 
be “scrapping like I did against you, Al. But 


WILL THE 
_ PATIENTS’ BILL 
_ ARRIVE ALIVE? 


Democrats made sure the 
MCCAIN-EDWARDS- 
KENNEDY bill reached 
the Senate floor first. 
But many Republicans 
hope to modify it with 
large chunks of the 
rival BREAUX-FRIST- 
JEFFORDS bill (or 
kill it outright with 
amendments). Ken- 
nedy will have to 
budge on some is- 
sues—like whether the 
bill will pre-empt state 
laws. Bush hopes the bill 
gets weakened before it 
reaches the conference 
committee, leaving 
room for compromises 
he wants. 
—By Mitch Frank 




































I’m not going to hurt this guy.” Bush didn’t 
plan to hurt Kennedy either. He later invit- 
ed the Senator to a White House screening 
of Thirteen Days, the movie about J.F.K’s 
handling of the Cuban missile crisis. 
Kennedy had talking points on legislation 
tucked into his pocket, but all Bush wanted 
to do was munch hot dogs and watch the 
film. “The President has a lot of respect for 
Senator Kennedy,’ says senior White House 
adviser Karen Hughes. “He thinks the Sen- 
ator is very savvy, that he’s a good legislator 
and that he’s a person of his word.” 

During an Oval Office meeting in Janu- 
ary, Bush said to Kennedy, “When you walk 
out of here, the press is going to try to divide 
us. Can we put that off to the side and work 
together?” Kennedy agreed—and then made 
good on the promise, refusing to be drawn 
into public discussions of their legislative dif- 
ferences. When reporters pointed out that 


Bush supports school vouchers while Ken- | 


nedy loathes them, the Senator insisted 


MCCAIN-EDWARDS-KENNEDY 


1 APPEALS PROCESS Patients can 
ask the insurer for a timely internal 
review of a decision, and then appeal 
for an external, independent review 
by doctors. If there is a chance of 
irreparable harm while the review is 
pending, the patient can skip appeals 
and go straight to court. 


@ RIGHT TO SUE After appeals are 
exhausted—whether or not the review 
has found in favor of the patient— 
patients or families can sue for 
damages in state court over medically 
reviewable decisions. Or they can sue 
in federal court for administrative 
decisions that cause irreparable 
injury or death. (They can't sue in 

both forums at the same time.) 


l@ DAMAGES in state court, 
patients or families can sue for 
whatever damages state law 
allows—in many states, such 
liabilities are uncapped. In 
federal cases, they can sue for 
economic damages and pain and 
suffering, and up to $5 million in 
punitive damages if the insurer acted 
flagrantly and in bad faith. 


@ PHYSICIAN SAFEGUARDS Health 
plans are prohibited from offering 
financial incentives to doctors to 
limit medical services. Insurers are 
forbidden to punish doctors 

who advocate on a patient's behalf 
during the appeals process. 
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there was “very broad agreement” between 
them. When the education bill passed on 
June 14, liberals were enraged by the Bush 
reforms Kennedy accepted, such as giving 
states more flexibility in spending federal 
money. Conservatives were just as angry 
that its $33 billion price tag was $14 billion 
more than Bush had wanted. Even some 
White House aides were nervous about 
how the two had cozied up. “I couldn't be- 
lieve we were talking every day to Kennedy's 
staff,” says one. “Ted Kennedy! We're sup- 
posed to hate everything he represents!” But 
Kennedy and Bush hailed the bill as a victo- 
ry for bipartisanship. “I've enjoyed this 
working relationship,” Kennedy told TIME. 
He enjoyed it so much he was eager to do 
it again on his Patient Protection Act, which 
he introduced two weeks ago with Republi- 
can John McCain and North Carolina Dem- 
ocrat John Edwards. “We ought to do the 
same thing on this,” he told Bush during a 
Capitol Hill lunch on March 15. Bush smiled 


The maverick, 
the lawyer and 
the liberal lion 
are fighting 
for their 
namesake bill 
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but didn’t commit. “We've gotten the cold 
shoulder,’ Kennedy later complained. 


E SHOULDN'T HAVE BEEN SUR- 

prised. Bush, like Kennedy, wants 

more protections for patients, 

including more access to emer- 

gency rooms, specialty care and 

clinical trials. But he wants no 
part of provisions in the Kennedy bill that 
would allow aggrieved patients to sue 
HMOs in state court and win jury awards of 
up to $5 million. Conservative Republicans 
in Congress were appalled at the thought of 
a Kennedy-Bush compromise on the legis- 
lation, but they needn't have worried. Bush 
wasn't eager to strike any deal that would 
burnish the reputation of McCain, his bit- 
ter opponent in the Republican presiden- 
tial primaries and still a rival today. So in- 
stead of supporting McCain-Edwards- 
Kennedy, Bush endorsed the more busi- 
ness-friendly measure sponsored by Sena- 











tors John Breaux, Bill Frist and Jim Jef- 
fords. So far, Kennedy’s bill appears to have 
more support, though Republicans, led by 
minority leader Trent Lott, are introducing 
amendment after amendment meant to 
water down or even kill it. 

If the bill isn’t finished this week, ma- 
jority leader Tom Daschle has threatened, 
he will keep the Senate in session through 
the July 4 recess. But Lott wants to string out 
the debate so HMO and insurance groups 
can get more attack ads on the air and G.o.P. 
Senators will have more time to round up 
votes for their poison-pill amendments. 
The American Association of Health Plans, 
for instance, has budgeted up to $5 million 
this year to attack the Kennedy bill, and is 
running a TV spot featuring a small-busi- 
ness owner in Texas who frets that the bill 
will drive up insurance costs and force her 
to cut employee benefits. Republicans want 
to lower the caps on jury awards that pa- 
| tients can receive in federal courts, allow no 


BREAUX-FRIST-JEFFORDS 


@ APPEALS 
PROCESS Same 
internal appeal, 
though a bit slower— 
but the insurer gets to 
pick the doctors 
performing all 
external reviews. 
Patients need to 
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exhaust all appeals before filing suit, 
but they can ask a court to order 
treatment if they can prove immediate 
and irreparable harm. 


@ RIGHT TO SUE Patients or families 
can sue for damages in federal court 
over medically reviewable decisions, 
but only if the external review reverses 
the insurer's decision. No suits allowed 


in state court—which could 


pre-empt several state 
patients’-rights laws. 


® DAMAGES In federal 
court, economic and pain- 
and-suffering damages are 
capped at $500,000. 
Patients and families cannot 
sue for punitive damages. 


@ PHYSICIAN SAFEGUARDS 
No provision on doctors who 
support patient appeals. 
Doesn't ban financial 
incentives to doctors to limit 
care but mandates a study of 
the issue by the Department 
of Health and Human Services. 


cases to be filed in state courts, and put in 
place ironclad guarantees that employers 
can't be sued over the health-care benefits 
they offer. “This bill is a disaster for em- 
ployers and employees,” claims Senate mi- 
nority whip Don Nickles. The new regula- 
tions and costs it imposes on insurers and 
HMOs, he adds, “could cause millions of 
people to lose their insurance.” 

That’s by no means a given. Kennedy's 
bill could increase health-care costs 4.2%, 
according to a Congressional Budget Office 
estimate, but states like California, Georgia 
and Texas have put in place tough patient- 
protection acts, yet have not seen waves of 
new lawsuits or hordes of workers dropped 
from insurance rolls. The year after Texas en- 
acted its patients’-rights law, the cost of pre- 
miums decreased while the number of peo- 
ple with insurance increased more than 
200,000, according to Kennedy. “The actual 
number of uninsured has gone down,” he ar- 
gues. His bill would shield employers from 


The Poison 
Pills That 
Could Kill 
The Bill? 


McCain-Edwards-Kennedy opponents 
like Judd Gregg of New Hampshire may 
be trying to love the patients’ bill to 
death. They have a bouquet of amend- 
ments for it. Many are provisions from 
the Breaux-Frist-Jeffords bill. Some are 
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just cleverly disguised poison. 


@ TAX CREDITS Dems defeated an 
amendment last week to allow the self- 
employed to deduct 100% of health- 
insurance costs. Since all tax bills have 
to start in the House, the motion was 
procedural arsenic. More tax-credit 
proposals will come this week. 


@ EMPLOYER LIABILITY G.O.P-ers 
want to exempt employers from any 
lawsuits over health plans they offer 
workers. The bill now allows suits 
against employers if they are directly 
involved in medical decisions. 


@ LAWSUIT LIMITS The opposition's 
top priority is keeping lawsuits out of 
state court and putting a cap on 
damages. It’s also Bush's top concern. 
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suits except when they are directly involved 
in medical decisions. Even Bush has said he 
doesn’t want to let employers completely off 
the hook. Can they find middle ground? 

If not, Republicans could be the ones 
paying the price. Polls show overwhelming 
support for a patients’-rights bill. Everyone 
these days has heard an HMO horror story—or 
lived through one. Says McCain: “Too many 
Americans have had life-altering medical de- 
cisions micromanaged by businesspeople 
rather than medical professionals.” Bush, 
who has seen his poll numbers slip because of 
voter concern that he's too sympathetic to Big 
Business, doesn’t want to carry out his veto 
threat. G.o.P. Senators up for re-election in 
2002 don’t want to be labeled obstructionists. 
“We're going to pass a patients’ bill of rights 
that is balanced,” says Frist. 

That requires compro- 
mise. Both sides will have 
to budge on liability caps, 
and Democrats will have 
to accept language more 
clearly exempting employ- 
ers from suits, Republican 
moderate Olympia Snowe 
is leading the way on that 
issue, and Daschle sup- 
ports her. House Speaker 
Dennis Hastert is floating 
a proposal to allow a limit- 
ed number of patient suits 
in state courts. 

Kennedy may yet get a 
phone call from his new 
friend in the White House. 
Bush doesn’t trust McCain 
or Edwards, both of whom 
may vie for his job in 2004, 
and he suspects Daschle 
would like to milk this de- 
bate for its political value 
rather than strike a deal. “The President 
doesn’t view Ted Kennedy that way; says 
White House press secretary Ari Fleischer. 

Bush may have Teddy pegged correctly. 
Though he’s by far the most liberal of the bill’s 
top three sponsors, Kennedy is also the most 
skilled legislator, the one who knows how to 
cut deals and enjoys the process. He plans to 
give Bush fits on judicial nominees, and he 
will try to put Bush on the spot with bills Re- 
publicans hate, like a minimum-wage in- 
crease. But Kennedy can be pragmatic. “I try 
to set the bar high and see if we can reach it)” 
he says. If he and Bush can get near the bar 
on patients’ rights, Kennedy won't mind low- 
ering it to get to a deal. “If we can’t,” he says, 
“T'll battle for another day.” That’s a language 
Bush can understand. —With reporting by 
James Carney/Washington 
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VIEWPOINT 


Kathie Klarreich 


What the Fight Is About 


HE DEBATE OVER PATIENTS’ RIGHTS WILL NEVER SEEM DRY OR ACADEMIC TO 
me. When a routine mammogram revealed a cancerous growth in my right 
breast earlier this year, I felt as though I had stumbled into a dark closet dur- 
ing a nightmare. The bad dream became worse when the doctor's office 
called to tell me that my insurance company wouldn't cover the biopsy I needed. 
I called the company, and a representative said I had been dropped because I had 
failed to send in a renewal form—odd, since my premiums were automatically 
billed to my credit-card account. I have always been conscientious about health 
insurance. I’m a single mom, and when my father died of leukemia 23 years ago, 
his coverage was the only thing that stood between my family and bankruptcy. 

My insurer agreed to reinstate my policy and pay for the biopsy, and I 
thought I had escaped one nightmare. But then the company rejected more of 
my medical claims. It wanted to place a rider 
on my new policy canceling all breast-cancer 
coverage because I had a so-called pre-existing 
condition—fibrocystic, or “lumpy,” breasts, 
which my doctor had known about and assured 
me are common and not precancerous. I be- 
lieve the insurer used the condition as an ex- 
cuse to reject my coverage. The company ar- 
gued that I had been dishonest by not dis- 
closing the condition. The argument cost me 
$50,000 and immeasurable psychic pain. 

The company turned a deaf ear to the 
protests of my medical team—my gynecologist, 
radiologist and surgeon. In the end I canceled 
my policy, preferring to be uninsured rather 
than pay for a worthless plan. Under Florida law, 
I was entitled to nothing more than an internal 
review by the insurer—I couldn't sue in state 
court. But if the McCain-Edwards-Kennedy Pa- 
tient Protection bill becomes law in something 
close to its current form, it would let me sue. 
(The alternative Breaux-Frist-Jeffords bill would 
allow a lawsuit but put more obstacles in the 
way.) I might be able to sue in federal court un- 
der existing law—a federal statute bans placing 
riders on policies because of pre-existing condi- 
tions—but it’s costly and time consuming, and all 
I could win is the cost of treatment. And a law- 
suit isn’t the point. During my ordeal I didn’t seek legal advice; I was too busy cop- 
ing with a lumpectomy. I needed a forum in which to challenge the insurer. Un- 
der McCain-Edwards-Kennedy, I would get one. I would be able to demand an 
arbitration hearing about the company’s decision, plead my case before an inde- 
pendent panel and have an oncologist testify that there’s no link between lumpy 
breasts and cancer. If Breaux-Frist-Jeffords were law, the insurer would choose 
the physicians reviewing my case—an idea that doesn’t comfort me. 

I have reason to be grateful. My radiation therapy is over, and my prognosis is 
good. My doctors were so appalled at my situation that they gave me discounts. 
Their kindness, along with support from my family, allowed me to get the treat- 
ment I needed. But why should someone who pays for insurance have to depend 
on charity? We need a law that will let others like me get independent reviews of 
insurer and HMO decisions. That's what the fight in Washington is all about. © 
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ON HER OWN Cancer survivor 
Klarreich lost her insurance 
just when she needed it most 





KATHIE KLARREICH is a freelance journalist who has reported for TIME. 
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Margaret Carlson 


Presumed Innocent 


Condit’s silence about the missing intern makes him look guilty even if he’s not 


LAST THURSDAY NIGHT, MORE THAN A MONTH 
after the intern named Chandra Levy vanished 
from Washington, California Representative 
Gary Condit traveled to the Jefferson Hotel 
(yep, Dick Morris slept there) to meet with 
Levy’s parents and their attorney, Billy Martin 
(yep, he represented Monica Lewinsky’s moth- 
Chandra Levy er), The meeting lasted about 20 minutes and 
did not include Dr. Robert Levy. Dazed during an earlier | 
meeting with the D.C. Police and a tour of its “Synchronized | 
Operations Command Center,” where tips are processed, the | 
doctor couldn’t face the Con- 
gressman who had called his 
daughter a “good friend,” then 
had gone silent about her disap- 
pearance. Condit had never told 
the parents he had received re- 
peated calls from Chandra in late 
April, just before she went miss- 
ing from her studio apartment 
near Dupont Circle. What else 
hadn't he told them? 

The meeting fell back on safe 
platitudes about family—Condit, 
53, has two twentysomethings of 
his own—but did little to allay 
what a source calls Susan Levy's 
“controlled anger.” Since the start 
of this case, Condit has drawn 
ever more attention to himself by 
so obviously trying to deflect it. 
He might as well walk down the 
Capitol steps with his jacket 
pulled over his head. There’s 
good reason not to talk to the me- 
dia—the beast gets hungrier the 
more you feed it. But is there any 
reason not to talk to the police? 
Clamming up makes you look like 
you're hiding something. After Condit’s first attorney, Joseph | 
Cotchett, blurted out that Condit’s wife had been visiting the | 
weekend of Levy's disappearance—a fact Condit omitted in his 
first “casual” interview with the cops at his condo—the police 
finally decided a second interview was in order. ABC News re- 
ported that the police knocked on the door of Condit’s apart- 
ment in mid-June only to be brushed off. As of last Friday night, 
the police were still waiting for a convenient time. 

With 1,500 unsolved homicides in the past decade, the D.C. 
police department will never remind you of Law and Order. 
By not grabbing the security videotape in Chandra’s apartment 
building before it was automatically erased and taped over, 
cops missed the chance to see who came and went that crucial 
week. By not pressing Condit to tell them everything he knew 
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about Chandra, they may have lost the chance to follow leads 
while they were fresh. Condit’s side kept trying to steer re- 
porters to a theory of a serial killer (several young women have 
disappeared from around Dupont Circle). Police have looked 
for similarities in the death of a government attorney named 
Joyce Chiang, 28, who was missing for three months before she 
turned up dead. They found the cases “unrelated.” California 
Congressman Howard Berman, for whom Chiang once 
worked, moved heaven and earth to help the investigation, 
even pressuring FBI Director Louis Freeh. Two agents from the 
bureau's criminal unit are now working on the Levy case. 

Like would-be starlets in 
Hollywood, interns come to 
Washington with big dreams and 
a hunger to be noticed. Monica’s 
neediness and naiveté weren't an 
aberration. As Clinton was, Con- 
dit could be a politician capable of 
surviving the infatuation of an in- 
tern getting out of hand—if that’s 
what happened. Condit is a retail 
guy in his home district, so sensi- 
tive to his constituents’ needs that 
he helps them find apartments in 
D.C. Unable to say no, he had as 
many as 10 interns on staff one 
summer. A workhorse on the 
Agriculture Committee, he serves 
the farmers of Modesto, a town of 
pickups and soda fountains 
where American Graffiti was 
filmed, and does it so well he rou- 
tinely wins re-election by close to 
70%—and was considering a run 
for statewide office. His district is 
conservative but hasn't balked at 
a lifestyle that’s surprising for the 
son of a Baptist minister. His wife, 
who suffers from a chronic illness, 
has never moved to Washington. He likes night spots, parties, 
stogies and rock concerts (he once jumped into a mosh pit). A 
Harley driver, he posed for raunchy biker magazine Easy- 
riders and a spoof calendar called Hunks on the Hill. 

Most of the things folks in Washington fight over are triv- 
ial; we don’t know what to do when we come up against a mat- 
ter of life and death. If Chandra was a good friend, wouldn’t 
Condit be more stricken? Isn’t he betraying whatever friend- 
ship they had by not volunteering every detail about their re- 
lationship? The only way his conduct makes sense is if he’s slav- 
ishly heeding the advice of all criminal attorneys: say nothing, 
for it could be used against you. But that makes him look guilty 
and hardhearted, whether he is or not. —With reporting by 
Viveca Novak and Michael Weisskopt/Washington 
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A Mother No More 


A woman tells police she drowned her five children. 
What could have led her to this act of madness? 


with Paul, 3, and John, 5. While she was 
drowning six-month-old Mary, Noah, 7, 
walked in. When he tried to run, Andrea al- 
legedly dragged him back to meet his sib- 
lings’ fate. When all the children were 
gone, she dialed 911. Next, she called Rus- 
sell and told him to come home. Unnerved 
by her somber tone, Russell called back to 
ask if anyone was hurt. “‘Yes ... the chil- 
dren,” he said she replied. “‘All of them.’” 


ON 





By AMANDA RIPLEY 


HE YATES CHILDREN HAD BIG BLOOM- 
ing smiles, the comprehensive kind 
that somehow manage to showcase 
every tooth. That was their mother’s 
smile, judging from the family photo her 
husband showed the media last Thursday. 

A very different Andrea Yates stares 
from her police snapshot. This woman, 36, 
looks sapped of life and utterly 
sad, That, her husband insists, is 
not the Andrea he knows. That's 
not the Andrea who made little 
coupon books, with coupons re- 
deemable for hugs, for each child 
on Valentine’s Day. But that is 
the Andrea who apparently 
drowned all five of their children 
last Wednesday. She was, Russell 
Yates says, a woman racked by 
severe postpartum depression. 

It was her second bout with 
the illness. Following the birth of 
her fourth child, in 1999, Andrea, 
a former nurse, was hospitalized 
after swallowing pills in a suicide 
attempt. Her husband claimed 
that she recovered with medica- 
tion. Last November she gave 
birth to a fifth child and seemed 
O.K. But in March Andrea’s fa- 
ther died, and she began to act 
“withdrawn” and “robotic,” Rus- 
sell says. She went back on anti- 
depressants and antipsychotics 
but didn’t respond as well as she 
had before. She was functioning, 
Russell says, at “maybe 65%” 
and struggled to continue home- 
schooling her kids. Russell’s 
mother began coming by each 


AGRIEVING Russell 
Yates, left, says his 
wife Andrea was 
tormented by 
postpartum y 
depression y 
when she £3 
killed their 
children 


day to help out. Most mothers 
Around 9 a.m. Wednesday, Russell, | know something 
also 36, left the family’s tidy house in Clear | of the mental 


Lake, a Houston suburb, for his job as a 
NASA computer engineer. Less than an 
hour later, Andrea drowned 2-year-old 
Luke in the bathtub, according to a police 
investigator familiar with her taped confes- 
sion who spoke anonymously to local 
newspapers. By the investigator’s account, 
Andrea then put the boy’s body on a bed, 
under a sheet, and repeated the process 


slipperiness that 
can come with a 
new baby. Up to 
three-quarters of 
them experience 
some mild form of 
postpartum “blues” 
—a sense of anxiety 
and defeat that usually 
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| fades in a few days. About 10% to 15% expe- 
| rience actual depression. But in 1 of every 
1,000 births, the mother develops what is 
called postpartum psychosis, in which she 
breaks from reality, in rare cases becoming 
| violent. Andrea told police she first thought 
| of killing her children months before, con- 
vinced that she was a bad mother who had 
permanently damaged them, according to 
the Dallas Morning News. 
Among the questions that linger: Why 
did Andrea reportedly go off antipsychotic 
medication weeks before the tragedy? And 
having already endured one harrowing post- 
partum episode, why did she have another 
child? Andrea had been prescribed Haldol, 
an antipsychotic, after the birth of her fourth 
child. “If she were indeed psychotic [then], 
she should not have gotten preg- 
nant again,” argues Dr. Viven 
Burt, a_ psychiatrist at UCLA. 


postpartum depression risk a 
50% chance of recurrence. 

If women do go through with 
a subsequent pregnancy, Burt ar- 


throughout with antidepressants 
and antipsychotics. While the 
idea of medicating a pregnant 


bility among doctors who believe 
the benefits to mother and child 
outweigh the risks. 


Andrea with capital murder and 
may pursue the death penalty. 
Russell says he forgives his wife 


He says he is glad his son 
Noah won at horse the 
last time they played 
basketball. But he 
wondered what 
he might have 
done  differ- 
ently. 
by reporters 


missed some clue, 


Russell _ replied, 
“I suppose. I 
don’t know. I 
don’t know. I 


don’t know how 
to answer that 
question.” 
—Reported by 
Deborah Fowler/ 
Houston and Alice 
Park/New York 
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CHINA 


By MATTHEW FORNEY BEIJING 





| 
HINESE POLICE CALL PEOPLE | 
like Liu Shujuan die-hard ele- | 
ments. After the government 
banned Falun Gong, her spiri- | 
tual practice, Liu traveled three | 
times to protest in Beijing's | 
Tiananmen Square. The last 
time, in November, she took her four-year- 
old daughter and unfurled a yellow banner 
reading THE FALUN LAW IS THE UNIVERSAL 
LAW! Police jailed Liu and threatened to 
dispatch her to China’s labor-camp gulag. 
Her parents, terrified, begged her to dis- 
avow her beliefs; her husband smacked 
her face; her boss threatened her job. Liu 
waved them away. Then someone 
brought her weeping daughter to jail, and 
Liu’s will broke. In writing, she promised 
never to protest again. 

In March the Communist Party con- 
fined Liu to a hotel room for five days with 
others who had given up Falun Gong. 
They picked apart supposed flaws in the 
spiritual movement's doctrine and blamed 
Liu, 31, an elementary school art teacher, 
for ruining her family. By the time the ses- 
sions had ended, Liu “realized I was think- 
ing only of myself.” She signed a promise 
to “split from the evil cult Falun Gong and 
its heresies.” These days, at the party's be- 
hest, she leads similar sessions. Speaking 
in a carefully monitored meeting that in- 
cludes government officials and her school 
principal, she says her spirituality has 
died: “I believe in nothing.” 

One person at a time, the Chinese 
Communist Party has broken Falun Gong. 
The organization once stunned the party 
by claiming tens of millions of followers; on 
April 25, 1999, 10,000 showed up to dem- 
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onstrate in central Beijing. As recently as CRACKDOWN: 
last winter, dozens arrived in Tiananmen Falun Gong 
Square nearly every day to protest the par- members 

ty’s crackdown on the movement. But on pe peta ~ 
the recent second anniversary of the 1999 People’s Court 
demonstration, only about 30 people | By > 
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ONE PERSON AT A 
TIME, BEING IS 
CRUSHING THE 
POWER OF A 
GROUP THAT ONCE 
SEEMED A THREAT 
TO THE REGIME 
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' After threats, onetime 
follower Liu says her spirituality has died 


reached the square; most days no one does. 
The majority of practitioners, like Liu, 
seem to have surrendered their faith—or, at 
least, say they have. Most of the die-hard el- 
ements have “cast off the fetters of the evil 
cult,” crowed the People’s Daily, the party’s 
mouthpiece, last week 

The crackdown is revealing. Though 
decades of economic reforms have em- 
powered many in Chinese society, the par- 
ty retains a firm grasp on the tools of re- 
pression. But it deploys them only when it 
feels directly threatened. In 1992 a grain 
clerk named Li Hongzhi, who had once 
played trumpet with a song-and-dance 
troupe, first mingled the tenets of Bud- 
dhism, Taoism and traditional gigong exer- 
cises to create Falun Gong, a cocktail of re- 
ligious beliefs and physical exercises aimed 
at leading its practitioners to enlighten- 
ment. The party took no action, though Li 
published books, sold videotapes and lec- 
tured to large audiences. By some esti- 
mates, his organization grew to 60 million 
followers—almost as many as the party’s— 
and still China’s leaders had never heard 
of Falun Gong. Then came that morning, 
two years ago, when the leaders found all 
those people meditating on their door- 
step in silent protest against a magazine 
article that followers of Falun Gong con- 
sidered slanderous. When President 
Jiang Zemin received his first report on 
the group that day, he bellowed, “Why 
did no one tell me about this?” according to 
the report's author, physicist He Zuoxiu 
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If the protest stunned the leadership, 
Falun Gong’s list of members terrified it; in- 
cluded were retired Communist Party el- 
ders and military officers. So the crack- 
down, when it finally came three months 
after the huge demonstration, stretched 
from the top of the party’s ranks to the re- 
motest rice paddy. A nationwide system of 
collective guilt held police, factory bosses 
and family members accountable when 
people around them practiced Falun Gong’s 
slow-motion spiritual exercises. Foreign 
companies fell in line. Police sentenced 
more than 10,000 followers to labor camps, 
and Falun Gong’s exiled leaders say they 
have evidence that more than 225 people 
died of abuse in custody. “It’s now a war of 
attrition, and Falun Gong will lose,” pre- 
dicts Robert Weller, a Boston University an- 
thropologist who follows the movement. 

Today Falun Gong exists in China al- 
most entirely by virtue of the Internet. A 
group of activists maintains ties through 
encrypted e-mails with Falun Gong’s ex- 
iled leadership in New York City, where Li 
Hongzhi now lives. These leaders direct a 
dwindling pool of committed practition- 
ers, many of whom live on the lam in safe 
houses. But even this network is fraying. 
“It’s harder to stay in touch, and everybody 
seems to be watched,” says New York- 
based spokeswoman Gail Rachlin. 
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True enough. A recent visit to a Falun 
Gong safe house in Beijing was like some- 
thing out of a Tom Clancy novel. To get 
there, two people downloaded encryption 
programs from the Internet and used them 
to exchange temporary mobile-phone 
numbers, the type that don’t require regis- 
tration. A reporter was told to enter a 
crowded restaurant as someone outside se- 
cretly watched. A taxi ride to a nearby mar- 
ket followed. On the far side of the market, 
a second cab was ready to drive to the safe 
house on the city’s dusty outskirts. The 
two-bedroom apartment looked scarcely 
lived in. Its temporary dwellers slept on 
simple cots, sat on hard chairs. They had 
gathered to tell their stories: a middle-age 
doctor who had been confined to a mental 
institution, a peasant woman whose hus- 
band had been beaten to death. The 
youngest was a 12-year-old boy. His family 
members, he said, were neighborhood 
leaders of the movement. When the crack- 
down began, the boy arrived home from 
school one day to find police surrounding 
his house. Three weeks later, the authori- 
ties broke in to discover his grandmother 
and aunt hanging side by side in a dual sui- 
cide. The boy and his mother were incar- 
cerated at the kindergarten where she 
taught, but refused to renounce Falun 
Gong. So last December, when a labor- 
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(AS STILL POSSIBLE A week after the massive demonstration in April 1999, Falun Gong members exercise in a Beijing park 
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camp sentence seemed certain, his mother 
gave her son to other practitioners, kissed 
him goodbye and fled. “We talked on the 
phone last month for about a minute,” he 
says. “She is trying to find a school for me.” 
It is rare and dangerous for practition- 
ers to meet. But Falun Gong’s leaders over- 
seas can still get their message out through 
followers like a woman in her 30s who met 
recently with TIME. An accountant for a 
foreign company in Beijing, she secretly 
uses her firm’s overseas data line to read 
Falun Gong’s website. In early January she 
found an essay by Li Hongzhi called “Be- 
yond the Limits of Forbearance.” Written 
at the time the demonstrations were start- 
ing to ebb, the essay urged more dramatic 
actions against the “evil” of the crackdown. 
“I copied it to a CD-ROM and gave it to 
everyone I know,” she says. Through such 
networks, Li’s words have spread to more 
radical practitioners. On Jan. 23, five sus- 
pected followers set themselves on fire in 
Tiananmen Square. Two of them, a 12- 
year-old girl and her mother, were killed. 
The immolations were a gift to the au- 
thorities. China’s newspapers and TV 
screens were covered with grisly images of 
smoldering human forms. Suddenly, the 
“evil cult” looked genuinely sinister. In 
South China, 1,200 miles from Beijing, the 
incident gave a typical follower pause. The 
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young man, an artist, had tried to preserve 
his faith. Though he had put his thumb- 
print on a police document promising nev- 
er again to practice Falun Gong, privately, 
he continued meditating and gliding 
through the exercises at home. The deaths 
shook his belief. “I thought, ‘It’s wrong for 
people to do that, for any reason,” he re- 
calls. He no longer practices. 

The Communist Party’s most inge- 
nious weapon has been its “responsibility 
system.” According to an internal party 
document seen by Time, for each protest- 
er who reaches Beijing, “all levels of gov- 
ernment leaders, police, neighborhood 
cadres, work units and family members 
must receive punishment.” Bosses face 
fines or demotions when their workers 
protest. Worse, police officers face heavier 
penalties for allowing people under their 
watch to demonstrate than for beating 
them to death. 

Although foreign companies often pro- 
vide havens for practitioners, many comply 
with the authorities’ demands. Indiana- 
based Cummins Inc., for example, fol- 
lowed government orders to investigate 
workers at its Beijing engine factory and is- 
sued a document to the police stating that 
nobody practiced Falun Gong. Had it 
found Falun Gong followers, says a compa- 
ny spokesman, “the government would 
have wanted us to report them, so we 
would have [done so].” Nor is Cummins 
alone. Chen Gang began working in 1996 
for Carlsberg Brewery, the Danish firm 








that produces one of China’s most popular | 


beers. Police last year sentenced him to a 
year in a Beijing prison for practicing 
Falun Gong, and relatives say he was tor- 


tured when he refused to disavow his be- | 


liefs. Chen is due for release this week. He 
needn't bother asking for his old job back. 
“If a person can’t work, then we have to 
find someone else,” explains Wang Hong, 
head of human resources for Carlsberg. 
Yet for all its success in breaking the 
movement, the government has not yet 
addressed the sense of spiritual emptiness 
that gave birth to Falun Gong. Incense 
smoke flows thick in Buddhist temples 
across China, and the number of Chris- 
tians has increased tenfold, to roughly 40 
million, since the communists first swept 
to power. Even Liu Shujuan, the apostate 
who now leads others away, seems am- 
bivalent about her conversion. “It’s hard to 
say,” she replies when asked whether she 
would still practice had the government 
not banned Falun Gong. Pause. A glance 
at her government minders. “I think it’s 
still better not to.” FJ 





Health and Fulfillment on the Run 


n weekday mornings Kery Wilkie 
does her Falun Gong 
with two or three 
commuters next to the Dunn Loring 
metro station in the Virginia suburbs of 
Washington. The buzz from the nearby 
highway and the bustle of the rushing 
crowds aren't a problem. “You become 
peaceful and tranquil inside,” says 
Ndfez. It’s different for the three or four 
doctors who do their exercises from 5:30 
to 7:30 a.m. near the library of the 
National Institutes of Health in Bethesda, 
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Steven Reani does his exercises in the 
early morning near a deserted shopping 
mall—except on the weekends when he 
does them on the vast green lawn in front 
of the Capitol, where dozens of Falun 
practitioners assemble. 

Ina sense, Falun Gong followers in the 

U.S. are typical of their time and place. 


And Falun Gong is typical of modern 


are held each week in a house that stands 
in the shadow of the I-395 expressway. 
Out in gentee! Manassas, Va., famed 

for its Civil War battlefield and white 
frame buildings, Falun Gong practitioners 
meet on the weekend at a most 
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RAINBOW OF FOLLOWERS Seeking a sense of joy and power in front of the Capitol 


traditional venue: the Episcopal church. 

In short, it’s not easy to generalize 
about Falun Gong's devotees in the U.S. 
Just when you think that they are all 
overeducated and prone to quirky 
intellectualizing (and many are), a 
practitioner with seriously calloused 
hands tells you he earns a living pressure- 
washing decks. Before discovering the 
texts of Falun Gong, he assures you, 
reading books was not his thing. 

But practitioners all seem to share 
similar stories about the joy that Falun 
Gong has brought to their lives. Sure, 
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Falun Gong “is very powerful and makes 
you a better person. It's about truth.” 
What about politics? This is 
Washington, after all. Each day Falun 
Gong followers—mostly ethnic Chinese— 
can be found protesting across from the 
Beijing government's embassy. “Before 
the crackdown [on Falun Gong in China},” 
says Feuerberg, “no one spoke about 
politics. There was no agenda. Yet those 
suffering in China are like 1st century 
Christian martyrs. We must stand by them 
while showing compassion to their 
oppressors.” That's a very American 
approach. It wouldn't get you far in 
Beijing. —By Barry Hillenbrand/Washington 
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The Spy Who Raped Me 


WORLD 


The jilted former wife of a Cuban spy sues him— 
and Fidel Castro's regime—and wins big 


By TIM PADGETT MIAMI 


NA MARGARITA MARTINEZ MARRIED 

Juan Pablo Roque on April Fool's 

Day, 1995. At the time of their Mia- 

mi wedding, Martinez was 35, a 
twice-divorced Cuban-exile mother who 
thought she had finally met Sefior Right. 
Roque was a hunky, sensitive improve- 
ment over the losers she says 
she had married before. He 
looked more like Richard Gere 
than Richard Gere does; he 
held a steady job, was warm to 
Martinez’ two young kids, 
washed the dishes and never hit 
her. And he was a hero—a Cu- 
ban air force pilot who three 
years earlier had bolted Fidel 
Castro’s communist dictatorship. 

The ’90s kind of guy turned 
out to be a 90s kind of spy. 
Roque was a Castro agent, and 
his marriage to Martinez was 
simply a page from his espi- 
onage manual. On Feb. 23, 
1996, Roque left Martinez, and 
three days later he surfaced in 
Cuba. That was right after Cas- 
tro’s air force, using intelligence 
gathered in part by Roque, shot 
down two small unarmed 
planes off Havana, killing four 
anti-Castro Cuban-exile activ- 
ists (from the group Brothers to 
the Rescue) who were piloting 
them. Watching TV, Martinez 
was stunned to see Roque tell a 
reporter that what he missed 
most back in the U.S. was “my 
Jeep Cherokee.” 

That remark could cost Cas- 
tro almost $30 million. Hell hath 
no fury like a woman scorned— 
or raped, as Martinez claimed 
in the suit she filed two years ago. It 
charged not only Roque but also the 
Cuban government with committing sex- 
ual battery against her each time she and 
Roque had intercourse. The suit was 
widely regarded as a symbolic gesture— 
until a Miami circuit-court judge this year 
awarded Martinez $27.2 million, to be 
garnished from Cuban assets frozen in the 








U.S. under the rules of the economic em- 
bargo. Locating and collecting that dough 
will be hard and may require an O.K. 
from the White House. But Martinez’s 
lawyers were confident enough last week 
to begin pushing banks like J.P. Morgan 
Chase to cough it up. The banks have yet 
to reply. 

Martinez’s award would mark another 




































The handsome, seemingly sensitive 
Roque with Martinez on their wedding 
day in 1995; his empty vows may yet cost Castro dearly 


counterattack by foes of Castro, who fear 
that U.S. public opinion has turned 
against the embargo and are finding new 
ways to attack him. The families of the 
Brothers to the Rescue victims, for exam- 
ple, have won and collected almost $100 
million in frozen Cuban assets. “Where 


else but the U.S. should we be able to vin- 
dicate the rights of individuals wronged by 
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the governments of other nations?” asks 
Fernando Zulueta, a Martinez attorney. 

Aside from the Cuban government, 
few dispute that Roque did Martinez 
wrong. In 1992, after apparently swim- 
ming to the U.S. naval base on Cuba’s 
Guantanamo Bay, Roque, then 35, moved 
to Miami. He infiltrated Brothers to the 
Rescue, which Castro considers a threat- 
ening paramilitary cell, and, as part of his 
front, sought a spouse. He chose Martinez, 
whom he met in a Bible-study group at his 
aunt’s Baptist church. Says Martinez: “I 
was perfect for him because I was politi- 
cally naive.” Roque started an ardent court- 


| ship and, say court documents, in his secret 


communiqués to Havana referred to Mar- 
. tinez as “the Merry Widow.” 
During their four years to- 
5 gether, Martinez insists, she 
© had no inkling of Roque’s de- 
° ception. In fact, Roque, who 
could not be reached for this 
story, had a history of breaking 
hearts. While training in the 
Soviet Union in the 1980s, he 
wooed and married the daugh- 
ter of a Soviet air force officer, 
then dumped her when he tired 
of life in Russia. Later he jetti- 
soned a Cuban wife with whom 
he had had two children. His 
communiqués reveal that Roque 
grew impatient with his Miami 
mission because he missed a 
girlfriend back in Cuba. That, 
says Martinez, explains why, 
shortly before he disappeared, 
he got a deluxe haircut and 
bought a stereo, expensive suits 
and a Rolex watch. Both 
Roque and the Cu- 
2 ban government 
2 refused legal rep- 
? resentation during 
* the Martinez trial, 
* so the award won't 
be appealed. Luis 
Fernandez, spokes- 
man for the Cuban 
government in Wash- 
ington, dismisses Martinez’s 
claim as a “crank legal action.” 
Martinez, an executive secretary, has pub- 
lished a book, Estrecho de Traicién (Strait 
of Betrayal) and has had her marriage to 
Roque annulled. “I’m smarter today,” she 
says. “I’ve learned to use the same sixth 
sense about people that he used as a spy.” 
And she may soon be able to buy more 
Rolexes than any spy could ever carry 
back to Cuba. u 

















WORLD 


A Kinder, Softer Movie 


Disney hopes to sell Japan a revised Pearl Harbor 


BY LISA TAKEUCHI CULLEN TOKYO 
LASHBULBS POPPED AND SCHOOLGIRLS 
screamed as Ben Affleck appeared 
from behind a plume of smoke in the 
middle of the Tokyo Dome. “I love 

you, Ben!” someone shrilled. Affleck 

winked, and the crowd of 30,000 went wild. 

This was the gala Tokyo premiere last 
Thursday of the movie Pearl Harbor, 
which will open in the- 
aters across Japan on 
July 14. Walt Disney 
Co. hopes the film will 
make close to $100 
million in box-office 
receipts in Japan, 
which would help its 
bottom line after a rel- 
atively disappointing 
box office in the U.S., 
and explains why the 
company is spending a 
record $10 million to 
market it here. 

Disney is playing 
for high stakes. Japan is 
a nation of Mickey 
Mouse fans. Tokyo Dis- 
neyland is the world’s 
most popular theme 
park, with 17 million 
visitors last year. More- 
over, Japan is the 
world’s second largest 
market for Hollywood 
films, and its movie- 
goers love  action- 
packed adventures with 
romantic leads. They have contributed more 
than $200 million of Titanic’s $1.8 billion 
global box office. But in Pearl Harbor, the 
villain isn’t an iceberg—it’s Japan. So Dis- 
ney’s marketing has had to be creative. “It’s 
obviously a subject that must be approached 
with cultural sensitivity,” says Dick Sano, 
Japanese head of the Tokyo office of Buena 
Vista International, the Disney unit distrib- 
uting the film abroad. Trailers and ads focus 
solely on the love story; more controversial, 
Disney reshot or edited some scenes for the 
Japanese market. 

Some of the changes were made for rea- 
sons of credibility. In the U.S. version of the 
film, Admiral Isoroku Yamamoto, the 








Japanese commander, rips a page off a cal- 
endar to show Dec. 7; in Japan the shot will 
reveal Dec. 8, which is when the attack oc- 
curred Tokyo time. But other changes were 
made for those reasons of cultural sensitivi- 
ty. In the U.S. version, Alec Baldwin, play- 
ing Lieut. Colonel James Doolittle, declares 
that if he’s shot down during a retaliatory air 
raid on Tokyo, he plans to crash his plane in 
such a way as to “kill as many of those bas- 


tards as possible.” In Japanese subtitles, that 
line is vague: “I myself would choose a tasty 
target.” In the closing voice-over of the orig- 
inal version, Kate Beckinsale, playing a 
nurse, declares, “Before Doolittle’s raid, 
Americans knew nothing but defeat; after it, 
nothing but victory.” That statement was 
deemed too cocky for the war’s losers; in the 
Japanese version, it was rerecorded as “after 
it, there was hope of victory.” Soldiers in 
various scenes call their enemies “Jap suck- 
ers” and “dirty Japs.” In the Japanese ver- 
sion, they're just “Japs.” (“We can’t change 
that,” Sano shrugs. “That’s what they called 
us back then.”) 

Even with the changes, however, the 
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GET ME REWRITE! THE ORIGINAL LINE, LEFT, AND THE JAPANESE VERSION 


“Kill as many of those 
ec 


“4 myself would choose 
a tasty target.” 





DAMN THE TORPEDOES The Japanese poster, right, replaces weaponry with romance 








film will open at a tricky moment in Japan. 
For many of today’s Japanese, Pearl Harbor 
recalls not the surprise attack of a half- 
century ago but the accidental sinking of a 
Japanese fishing boat by a U.S. Navy sub- 
marine earlier this year. Japanese TV cov- 
erage of the film’s U.S. premiere focused 
on the proximity of the Navy carrier on 
which the celebrations were held to the 
spot where the Ehime Maru was sunk. “I 
can’t imagine why they had to hold it there, 
and so soon after the incident,” says Masa- 
mi Inoue, a lawyer representing families of 
victims who drowned in the accident. “It is 
unthinkably callous.” 

The film’s release also coincides with a 
new mood in Japan. Junichiro Koizumi, the 
new and hugely popu- 
lar Prime Minister, is 
determined to restore 
national pride; he 
plans to visit the Ya- 
sukuni Shrine, a me- 
morial, which most of 
his predecessors have 
avoided, that’s contro- 
versial for heralding 
convicted war crimi- 
nals as well as other 
war dead. A film like 
Pearl Harbor, says 
Koizumi’s spokesman, 
Kazuhiko Koshikawa, 
is “quite fictitious and 
one-sided. Japan is por- 
trayed as the enemy 
and wrong. The U.S. is 
portrayed as right.” 

So what sort of film 
would be acceptable? 
Perhaps the current 
release Merdeka, which 
paints Japanese World 
War II soldiers as he- 
roes who save Indone- 
sia from brutish white 
settlers. “Japanese today have lost their 
pride,” says Katsuaki Asano, Merdeka’s ex- 
ecutive producer. “But were we really so 
wrong? The rest of Asia is grateful to us for 
helping them toward independence. I think 
Japanese moviegoers will see Pearl Harbor 
and feel disgusted at being portrayed once 
again as the bad guys.” 

Some Japanese may indeed think that, 
even those of the younger generation, whose 
members make up the majority of audi- 
ences, “As a Japanese, I felt uncomfortable 
seeing the destruction our side caused,” says 
Naho Okada, 17. She thinks a minute. “But 
Ben Affleck is really cute.” It’s that sort of 
cultural sensitivity that sells tickets. u 
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Legal costs and taxes haven't choked the industry. 
Profits are rising. And the feds are off the case 


By DAREN FONDA 





HEY ARE PATHETIC, AREN’T THEY? | 


Even on the harshest days, you can 
find them huddled in the door- 


ways of every office building in | 
America, sucking in those sweet | 


and deadly toxins. What do you 
say to people who engage in this relent- 
less act of self-destruction? 
Thank you—that is, if you’re a tobacco 
company or an investor in one. Two 


years after absorbing what ‘ 
was supposed to be a  . 
death blow, the industry 


seems once again as 

healthy as a vegan mara- 

thoner. And last week it got 

an unexpected pick-me-up 

from the Bush Justice Depart- 

ment. The poy said it may be 

willing to settle a Clinton-era suit 

seeking to recoup more than $20 

billion in health-care costs. The feds 

essentially admitted that their case is 

weak, a view not shared by outraged anti- 

smoking advocates, who see the shift as a 

gift to the industry, which contributed 

$7 million to the Republican Party. 
Not that Big Tobacco needed 


PROFITS ARE STILL 
SO RICH THAT ... 


Tobacco stocks have surged 
for good reason: nothing beats 
the weed when it comes to 

ing cash. A $3.15 pack 
of Mariboros reaps $1.40 in 
revenues for Philip Morris, 
says analyst David Adelman. 
That's a 44% operating 
margin, a figure any 
Internet firm would envy. 





WON'T QUIT of 
WY 


| the generosity. Consider the fortunes of 

| global leader Philip Morris. The firm was 

the Dow’s best performer last year, ris- 

| ing 91% ina turgid market. To- 

| bacco profits, buoyed by 

strong domestic growth, 

reached a record $10.6 

billion. No. 2 R.J. Reyn- 

| olds Tobacco and No. 3 
British American Tobac- 


co also saw their sales and 

profits reach new heights. 
To appreciate the in- 
dustry’s alluring econom- 
ics, 


consider that 90 
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small, privately held compa- 
nies have started up to ex- 
ploit the low-price market; a 
few years ago, only 10 such 
firms existed. “The stars are 
aligned for tobacco stocks,” 
says Bonnie Herzog, a tobacco 
analyst with Credit Suisse First 
Boston. “Everything is working 
in their favor.” 
a i It wasn’t supposed to be this 
} way. Starting in the mid-’90s, 
m tobacco makers suffered a string 
of setbacks, culminating in 1998 
when the four largest firms settled 
with 46 states for $206 billion (over 
25 years) to help pay for smoking- 
related illnesses. Big Tobacco agreed to curb 
advertising, stop marketing to minors (no 


| more Joe Camel) and fund a national anti- 


smoking group to police their practices. In 
1999 the Clinton Administration filed its 
suit. More recently, Philip Morris was as- 
sessed $3 billion in damages to a single 
smoker in California. Throw in price in- 
creases of more than 60% that had be- 


As big tobacco compa- 
nies have raised prices, 
upstarts have grabbed 
market share, exploiting 
booming demand for 
low-rent smokes. A big 
winner: Commonwealth 
Brands, maker of Mal- 
ibu. The company’s share 
increased 89% last year. 








gun to cut demand, and 
domestic tobacco seemed 
doomed. 

Today it is clear that 
none of these threats are 
terminal. “We put out well- 
crafted p.r.,” says Edward 
Sweda, a senior attorney 
with the Tobacco Control 
Resource Center at North- 
eastern University. “But the 
companies are engaged in 
business as usual.” 

For starters, Washing- 
ton is a friendlier town. At- 
torney General John Ash- 
croft opposed the Clinton 
suit when he was a Senator 
and shows little zeal for 
prosecuting the industry 
further. Another round of 
federal excise taxes, cham- 
pioned by Clinton, is not 
in the offing. To pre-empt 
harsher regulations and win 
protection against future law- 
suits, Philip Morris is even 
asking Congress to grant the FDA limited 
oversight. Such longtime foes as Illinois 
Senator Dick Durbin are nonplussed. “It’s 
laughable,” he says, referring to the Doy’s 
settlement talks. “In a real negotiation, they 
could have included [Fpa] regulation with 
teeth. Now they'll be lucky to get anything.” 

As for the states that led the fight 
against tobacco, they have become addict- 
ed to money tied to future profits from the 
1998 settlement, giving them a paradoxical 
incentive to keep the industry healthy. 
“States don’t have an interest in criticizing 
[tobacco companies],” says Morgan Stan- 
ley Dean Witter analyst David Adelman. 
Tobacco-loving Virginia is subsidizing re- 
search into less-cancerous smokes. The 
state gave $2 million to tobacco maker Star 
Scientific to develop a cleaner cigarette. 

While the states are mainly done litigat- 


@ LITTLE TOBACCO 
Among dozens of 
new companies 
in the discount 
market: Alliance 


h Heli 


_ Joes and S&M 
/ Brands. They sell 
' their smokes—such 
' as Durant, Lewiston 
and Tahoe—for $1 
or $2 a pack at 
regional outlets. 

















PEACE-PIPER As a Senator, John Ashcroft opposed tougher federal oversight 
of the industry. Now, as Attorney General, he wants to settle a Clinton-era suit 


ing, about 1,500 lawsuits are still pending 
against the industry. Philip Morris is ap- 
pealing the verdict in California, where the 
industry seems most vulnerable. Plaintiffs 
have won three other suits there, although 
they have yet to see a dime. Tobacco’s rec- 
ord in such cases is near perfect: it wasn’t un- 
ti] last March, after 40 years of trying, that a 
plaintiff collected money, and that case is 
being appealed to the U.S. Supreme Court. 

The bigger threat, from class actions, 
may also be lifting. A Miami-Dade judge 
recently dismissed a suit brought by Ecua- 
dor; a federal appellate court in Washington 
ruled against Guatemala, Nicaragua and 
Ukraine. In April, a Miami jury rejected a 
former flight attendant’s bid to recoup 
damages for illness from secondhand 
smoke; that does not bode well for the 
3,200 other flight attendants, each of whom 
must go to trial to win such damages un- 
der a $349 million settlement. 

And remember that $145 billion award 
of punitive damages against the industry 
last July in Florida? Investors don’t. Ana- 
lysts predict that the case won’t withstand 
appeals, which could span decades if every 
smoker has to prove his claim individually. 
Even the state of Florida, which will collect 
at least $11 billion from its settlement, now 
thinks tobacco stocks are a sound invest- 
ment again; after a four-year ban, it plans 
to start buying shares for its $99 billion 
pension fund. 

As a profit machine, cigarettes are 


illustration for TIME by John Corbitt 


proving as resilient as ever. 
z While the average price per 
; pack has rocketed to $2.95 
2 from $1.74 in 1997, con- 
2 sumption declined just 2% 
= last year. That is no more 
3 than the average falloff of 
much of the past two dec- 
ades. Addicted smokers 
simply paid up. R.J. Reyn- 
olds reported a 27% rise in 
net income, to $100 million, 
in this year’s first quarter; 
Philip Morris logged a 7.7% 
increase in income, to $1.2 
billion, from tobacco sales. 
Throughout Eastern Eu- 
rope and Asia, revenues 
are also rising. And Chi- 
na’s 350 million smokers 
remain the ultimate re- 
placement market. 

Profitability is so great 
that the industry is luring 
new players. Such upstarts 
as Alliance Tobacco and Cig- 
Tec have a competitive ad- 
vantage: with the big companies saddling 
consumers with settlement costs of as 
much as 58¢ a pack, the independents have 
been able to price their smokes, like GT 
One and CT Light, more aggressively. 
They have focused on the so-called dis- 
count segment, and boosted their share of 
the $12.6 billion retail market for cheap 
butts from 4% in 1997 to 14%, says analyst 
Rob Campagnino of Prudential Securities. 
Sales of Commonwealth Brands, the top 
private discounter, rose 66%, to $800 mil- 
lion, last year. The company, based in 
Bowling Green, Ky., barely registered a 
presence a few years ago. 

Tobacco’s critics argue that the in- 
dustry’s surge is illusory. Teen smoking is 
declining as much as 15% a year in states 
with comprehensive prevention campaigns, 
says Matthew Myers, president of the 
Campaign for Tobacco-Free Kids. Rising 
state taxes will reduce some demand. And 
while it could be years before any class ac- 
tion survives appeal, it may take only one to 
crush the industry. 

Richard Daynard, head of Northeast- 
ern’s Tobacco Control Resource Center, 
agrees that the antismoking campaigns 
have not made a big difference. “But they 
make a modest difference,” he says. “If you 
have a 10% drop in people dying from 
smoking, that’s 45,000 fewer deaths per 
year; that still leaves 90% of deaths on 
schedule.” And paying the tobacco industry 
handsomely before they go. 5 
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When Jack Met Mario 


There's no reason to turn the GE-Honeywell case into a trade war 





HEN A COMPANY WITH HEADQUARTERS IN FAIRFIELD, 

Conn., trumps an offer from a firm upstate in Hart- 

ford for a business based in Morristown, N.J., you 

would think all concerned could sort out their dif- 
ferences over a chowder dinner in New Haven. Wrong! 
They fly to Brussels instead and let an Italian professor of 
economics settle their hash. 

Weird, huh? Not in the age of globalization—for that, in 
effect, is what the General Electric Co., United Technologies 
Corp. and Honeywell International Inc. have just done. Last 
year GE outbid UTC for Honeywell; American antitrust au- 
thorities approved the merger. But—though the game isn’t 
over—the deal appears to have been nixed by the competi- 


tion division of the European Commission in Brussels, 
which is headed by an Italian, Mario Monti. (To continue the 
Connecticut theme, Monti studied at Yale.) For more than 10 
years, the commission has claimed jurisdiction over any 
merger between firms whose combined global sales are 
more than $4.3 billion and that do at least $215 million of 
business in the European Union. GE-Honeywell easily 
passed the test; GE alone employs 85,000 people in Europe. 

Though UTC won’t comment on the commission’s inves- 
tigations, sources close to the case say it opposed the deal. That 
makes sense. UTC’s Pratt & Whitney division is a competitor 
of GE’s in the global market for large aircraft engines. (With 
Rolls-Royce of Britain, the companies make up what is, in ef- 


fect, a three-member oligopoly.) GE’s competitors may have | 


thought that by combining GE’s engines with Honeywell's ad- 
vanced electronics, Jack Welch’s company would have been 
able to offer customers an irresistible package—especially 
since GE, through its aircraft-leasing division, is itself a cus- 
tomer for planes. The commission sympathized with GE's 
competitors and asked the company to make disposals of as- 
sets way beyond anything that Welch and his successor as 
CEO, Jeffrey Immelt, deemed reasonable. GE hasn’t formally 
walked away, in part to assuage Honeywell stockholders who 
might otherwise sue, in part because the full commission has 











yet to endorse Monti’s view, and in part because hope springs 
eternal. But few now bet the deal will go through. 

There's more to this than the usual tale of corporate ri- 
valry. GE, after all, is no ordinary American company, and 
Welch—the great hero of modern American capitalism—is no 
ordinary boss. Since he declared the commission’s conditions 
unacceptable, three Senators—Republican Phil Gramm and 
Democrats John D. Rockefeller and Ernest Hollings—have 
expressed concern to the Europeans. Hollings, new chair- 
man of the Senate Commerce Committee, said the develop- 
ments supported those who think the E.C. seeks to “protect 
and promote European industry at the expense of its U.S. 
competitors,” and warned that “denial of a merger ... would 





undermine an already strained E.U./U.S. trade relationship.” 

There’s rich irony here. Until this case, officials in Wash- 
ington and Brussels had boasted that competition policy was 
an area of splendid cooperation across the Atlantic. Moreover, 
Monti is about the least likely man in Brussels to be motivated 
by crude anti-Americanism. Indeed, he was offered the job of 
Foreign Minister in the Italian government of Silvio Berlusconi, 
conservative America’s favorite European. In any event, GE 
competitors opposed to the deal are—like UTC—just as likely 
to be American as European. Airbus, Europe’s flagship aviation 
company, says it supported the GE-Honeywell deal. I under- 
stand that only one airline formally opposed the merger, and I 
suspect it is based in the U.S. 

Rather than turn the case into an excuse for a trade war, 
officials should be considering its real issues. Monti’s team— 
“understaffed and underpowered,” in the words of an observ- 
er—relies too much on the comments of competitors for the 
analysis of a merger. The E.C.’s investigative and decision- 
making functions should be separated, as they are in the 
American system. Most important, global businesses need 
global-competition rules—and a global body to enforce them. 
That, however, would diminish the power of U.S. officials, in- 
cluding chairmen of Senate committees. So don’t bet a chow- 
der dinner on it. Sy) 
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INSECURITY 


THE IDENTITY THIEVES ARE OUT THERE—AND SOMEONE COULD BE SPYING ON YOU. 
WHY YOUR PRIVACY ON THE NET IS AT RISK, AND WHAT YOU CAN DO By Adam Cohen 


y colleague Joel Stein let drop a while 

back that he was working on a book 

proposal. I found it a bit frustrating that 

he wouldn't tell me the topic. Joel had 
been traveling a lot lately too—to Iceland to in- 
terview Bjork; to Hollywood for the Oscars—but 
he was stingy with details. Where was he going? 
Whom was he hanging with, and how much 
money was he spending? I’ve also wondered 
what kind of websites he surfs. And, O.K., I 
wouldn't mind reading his e-mail. 

So I did. 

Joel went out of town recently, which allowed 
me to duck into his office and install spying soft- 
ware on his hard drive. You can buy commercial 
spyware these days, but I used VNC, which can 
be downloaded free. VNC was designed to help 
people link their own computers. But it also 
worked as a cheap and easy way for me to keep 
tabs on Joel. Soon after loading VNC onto my 
computer, I was rifling through Joel’s hard drive. 

That book proposal? With a few mouse clicks, 
it appeared on Joel’s screen—and on mine. (Ad- 





ventures in Monogamy, a 12-chapter comic 
romp starring ... Joel. Mystery solved.) It was 
also easy to pore over his expense reports, check- 
ing out whom he took to dinner in L.A., and what 
he thinks passes for a legitimate expense. Has 
Bjork even recorded $112.76 worth of CDs? 
Then I—or should I say Joel?—hit the Inter- 
net. The great thing about controlling another 
person’s computer is that you can surf the Web 
as if you were him or her. When you go to a site, 
his or her IP address—a kind of digital finger- 
print—is the one that gets left behind, not yours. 
I was going to mess with Joel. Stop by a few 
investing message boards, and have him break 
securities law by pumping stocks. Get him 
trapped by one of those FBI agents who patrol 
kiddie chat rooms, looking for predators. But in 
an effort to keep Joel—O.K., both of us—out of 
jail, I just posted a few items for him on pet 
newsgroups seeking poodle-grooming tips. 
When Joel returned, I could look over his 
shoulder as he surfed the Net. It was weird but 
oddly riveting to see his cursor click, click, click 
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its way across my screen. But in the end, 
there were no busty babes, no Catholic 
school girls looking for trouble. He actual- 
ly spent most of his time on CNN.com. 

Then he started opening his e-mail. 
The first was from our boss, about Joel's 
next column. I liked being a snoop in the 
loop. Another was from Joel's girlfriend’s 
brother asking Joel to score free concert 
tickets. Then a chain e-mail from a few of 
our co-workers, with snarky comments 
about someone else on our floor they evi- 
dently don’t like. Ah, isn’t this what com- 
puter spying is all about? 

I also had Joel's Social Security number, 
the keys to the kingdom. Those digits would 
be enough on some websites to get me a dri- 
ver’s license in his name—and to start a full- 
scale identity theft. Before long, I could be 
ruining his credit rating, draining his bank 
accounts, and—well, you get the idea. 

Too bad my editors, darn them, insist- 
ed that I tell Joel what I was doing. (I can’t 
help thinking he trashed some good stuff 
before I started spying.) Not that it would 
have been difficult to really spy on Joel at his 
home computer. I could have sent him spy- 
ware wrapped in an e-greeting card, pro- 
grammed to install itself when he opened 
the card. He’d never know. 


IT HAS BEEN TWO YEARS SINCE SUN MICRO- 
systems CEO Scott McNealy delivered his 
famous warning: “You have zero privacy 
{on the Internet] anyway. Get over it.” Pri- 
vacy advocates resisted that pessimistic as- 
sessment at the time. But since then, hard- 
ly a week goes by without a news story 
suggesting McNealy was on to something. 
Russian hackers breaking into e-commerce 
sites to steal credit-card numbers. Rings of 
Nigerian identity thieves. Cyberstalkers. 
Just last week, Microsoft conceded that 
all versions of Windows 2000, and early 
“beta” versions of its new XP operating sys- 
tem due out this fall, have a “serious vulner- 
ability” that lets hackers take control of vic- 
tims’ machines. Microsoft, which is making 
patches available for Windows 2000, has 


HOW TO OPT OUT OF 


DATABASE SHARING 











urged consumers to “take action 
immediately” to fix the glitch. 
And it is promising to cure the 
problem before XP’s rollout. 
Internet users are well aware 
they are trading off privacy when 
they dial up their modems. Ina re- 
cent TIME/CNN poll conducted by 
Yankelovich Partners, 61% of re- 
spondents said they were “very 
concerned” or “somewhat con- 
cerned” that information about 
their Internet usage was being col- 
lected without their knowledge. 
Yet websites that track users’ 
movements are the least of it. 
Privacy advocates and law en- 
forcement are homing in on nine 
areas—from spyware to identity 
theft—where they say the Inter- 
net’s threat to privacy is the 
greatest. Here are the nine, fol- 
lowed by 10 ways individuals can 
defend themselves (see box): 


SOMEONE MIGHT USE THE 
INTERNET TO STEAL YOUR 
IDENTITY 
WHEN POLICE ARRESTED BROOK- 
lyn, N.Y., busboy Abraham Abdal- 
lah in March, he had Forbes mag- 


azine’s issue on the 400 richest people in 
America, plus Social Security numbers, cred- 
it-card numbers, bank-account information 
and mothers’ maiden names of an A list of in- 
tended victims drawn from the issue, includ- 
ing Steven Spielberg, Oprah Winfrey and 
Martha Stewart. Abdallah is accused of using 
websites, e-mail and off-line methods to try 
to steal the celebrities’ identities and make 
off with millions in assets. One scheme that 
was caught in time: he allegedly sent an 
e-mail purporting to come from Siebel Sys- 
tems founder Thomas Siebel to Merrill, 
Lynch, directing that $10 million be trans- 
ferred to an offshore account. (Abdallah, who 
has yet to be indicted on federal charges, de- 
nied all wrongdoing at the time of his arrest.) 


or years banks and other 
financial outfits have 
made bundles of money 
selling the vital statistics 
they've collected from you— 
data known legally as 
“nonpublic personal 
information"—to direct- 
marketers and other sales 
organizations. That haul 
includes your name, address, 
Social Security number and 


é4lfyou'reina... 
relationship and you 
get caught because 
of evidence online 
... you deserve to 
be caught. 77 
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Abdallah’s high-profile arrest brought 
national attention to identity theft, which 
the FBI says is the nation’s fastest-growing 
white-collar crime. An estimated 500,000 
Americans have their identities stolen each 
year. A sign of the times: at least four insur- 
ance companies now offer [D-theft policies. 
The Privacy Rights Clearinghouse, which 
works with victims, says it takes an average 
victim of identity theft two years to clear his 
credit rating. A growing worst-case sce- 
nario: “criminal-identity theft,” in which 
thieves use the stolen identity when they are 
arrested, leaving their victims with a crimi- 
nal record that can be difficult to expunge. 

Most identity theft still begins off-line, 
often in such low-tech ways as a criminal 





financial history—basically all 
the information about you 
that can’t be gleaned from 
public sources. 

Most people had no idea 
such sales were taking place, 
but the 1999 Gramm-Leach- 
Bliley law requires banks, 
securities firms, insurers and 
the like to allow you to “opt 
out,” or restrict the practice of 
sharing these data with 




































sifting through garbage to find an unwant- 
ed preapproved credit card. But once an 
ID theft is under way, the Internet can 
make the work considerably easier. A par- 
ticular problem: fast-proliferating websites 
that sell fake IDs. 

It was a fake-ID seller who helped an 
identity thief run up $30,000 in false 
charges to Charles Glueck, a Metarie, La., 
dentist. After Glueck lost his wallet, the 
man who took it went online to get a dri- 
ver’s license with his picture and Glueck’s 
identity. He then used that license to get 15 
credit cards in Glueck’s name and started 
charging. Glueck was shocked to learn lat- 
er from police that the website had not bro- 
ken the law because when it shipped the 





driver’s license to the thief, the license was | 
marked for “novelty” use only. “Once you | 
know how to work a computer, you can be | 





whoever you want to,” Glueck says. 


YOU MAY BE UNINTENTIONALLY 

REVEALING INFORMATION ABOUT 
YOURSELF AS YOU MOVE THROUGH 
CYBERSPACE 
SURFING THE INTERNET FEELS ANONY- 
mous, like looking through the pages of a 
magazine in a library. But the websites you | 
visit can look back at you. Many use “cook- | 
ies” to collect data about your visit—where 
you go in the site, what links you click on. | 
There was a blowup last year when it ap- | 


peared that Internet advertising agency 
Doubleclick would match up its cookies 


| with data from an off-line marketing com- 


pany that had names, addresses and phone 
numbers of 88 million Americans. That 
plan, since abandoned, would have let the 
company create personal profiles of indi- 
viduals and their Web-surfing habits. 

Your Web browser may also be giving 
away information about you as you travel 
through cyberspace. Whether you know it or 
not, your browser’s “preferences” menu may 
include your name, e-mail address and other 
information that can be captured and stored 
by sites you visit. Your Internet Protocol ad- 
dress can also give you away. Every comput- 
er on the Internet is assigned an IP address, 
the online equivalent of a street address, that 
allows it to receive data. Dial-up connections 
usually assign you a new IP address every 
time you connect. But if you use a fixed con- 
nection (like DsL or cable), you may have a 
permanent IP address that any website you 
visit can capture and, by comparing it against 
a database, connect to you by name. 

Sometimes the spy is an “E.T.” pro- 
gram, so called because once it is embed- 
ded in your computer it is programmed to 
“phone home” to its corporate master. 
RealNetworks’ RealJukebox program was 
found in 1999 to be sending back informa- 


| tion to headquarters about what music a 


user listened to. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission decided in May that zBubbles, a 
now defunct online shopping service once 
owned by Amazon, probably deceived con- 
sumers when it told them that the infor- 
mation it collected about a user’s Web surf- 
ing would remain anonymous. 


THAT PERSONAL INFORMATION YOU 
JUST PROVIDED TO A WEBSITE MIGHT 
BE SOLD—OR STOLEN 
WEBSITES, PARTICULARLY E-COMMERCE SITES, 
collect a lot of data from visitors. If you buy a 


| book or a magazine at a bookstore and pay 


cash, there will be no record linking you to the 
purchase. But the books, magazines, music 





unaffiliated companies. By stop data sharing from Even before President 
July 1, 2001, and annually happening—it’s not designed Clinton signed the new law in 
thereafter, financial to—but it may halt some of November 1999, privacy 


institutions must send you 
notices explaining how they 
handle this info. That's why you 
may be getting some strange- 
looking correspondence from 
your bank. The notices tend to 
be shuffled among other 
solicitations in monthly 
statements. The new law won't 


the more indiscriminate sales 
that generate millions of 
dollars a year for the industry. 
That's contingent on people 
opting out, and according toa 
recent study by the American 
Bankers Association, only 
36% of customers had even 
read their notices. 


advocates and watchdog 
groups sounded the alarm, 
saying that for the most part, 
companies would continue to 
treat their customers’ 
financial information as if it 
were corporate property. And 
as the notices—a billion of 
them—reached mailboxes 


this year, the groups turned 
their ire to companies’ skill at 
obfuscating the matter. “The 
notices are deceptive, | think 
intentionally so,” says Ed 
Mierzwinski of the U.S. Public 
Interest Research Group. “The 
consumer's right is buried 
after pages of gibberish.” 

Ah, yes, the fine print. Once 
you wade through it, you can 
justsayno. —By Eric Roston 













and movies you buy online are all linked to 
you by name. Web retailers are collecting a 
sizable database of information on individual 


purchasers. Who's buying pornography, and | 


who's buying extreme political tracts. Who's 
buying cancer drugs, or contraception. 

E-commerce sites routinely share your 
information, or sell it. The Electronic Fron- 
tier Foundation launched a campaign in 
early June against Macys.com for giving 
away info from its bridal registry to its busi- 
ness partners. Amazon, which once permit- 
ted users to choose to keep their data confi- 
dential, rewrote its privacy policy last year to 
say customer data are an “asset” it may sell 
or transfer in the future. If an e-commerce 
site you bought from goes bankrupt, it could 
be legally required to sell your data to the 
highest bidder. And sites routinely sell or 
exchange your personal information. Priva- 
cy advocates are pushing for federal legisla- 
tion requiring websites to let users opt out of 
sharing, as has recently happened in finan- 
cial services (see box). 

Theft of personal data from websites is 
also growing. Egghead.com sent a chilly 
wind through cyberspace late last year 
when it disclosed that hackers had broken 
into its system and may have accessed mil- 
lions of credit-card numbers from its data- 
base. (It later found that no credit cards had 
been compromised.) It was a stark re- 
minder that financial data are only as safe as 
every website you share them with. 

There have been other recent high- 
profile hacks. Music retailer CD Universe 
lost up to 300,000 credit-card numbers; 
Bibliofind, a subsidiary of Amazon, had the 
names, addresses and credit-card numbers 
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of 98,000 customers stolen. One thing that 
makes online credit-card theft more toler- 
able than some cyberscams: if consumers 
find false charges, banks and merchants 
should pay most of the bill. 


THAT WEBSITE ON WHICH YOU JUST 
ENTERED YOUR CREDIT-CARD 
NUMBER MAY BE A FAKE 


IN APRIL THE FBI CRACKED A RUSSIAN RING 
and charged a pair of its members with con- 
spiracy and fraud. The hackers were also al- 
legedly involved in website “spoofing.” Fed- 


| eral officials said the Russians tried to create a 


counterfeit website mimicking the real home 
page of PayPal, the popular online fund- 
transfer service. PayPal has been hit with 
such spoofs several times. When a fake site 
was operating, hackers e-mailed PayPal users 
and got them to click on a hyperlink with the 
spoof site’s domain name: www.paypai.com. 
On many computers, a capital J looks identi- 
cal to the / at the end of the word PayPal. 
Near-identical domain names are easy 
to obtain. Banks have also been a frequent 
target of spoofers. Bank of America got 
wwwbankofamerica.com taken down—its 
domain name, minus the dot after www— 
but not before some customers were 
tricked into entering financial information. 


THE GOVERNMENT MAY BE GIVING 
OUT YOUR HOME ADDRESS, SOCIAL 
SECURITY NUMBER AND OTHER 


IF YOU LIVE IN OHIO, ANYONE WHO TYPES 
your name into a county database can learn 
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your address and how much 
your house is worth. He can 
also inspect detailed floor plans 
of your house, showing place- 
ment of your windows, porches 
and balconies. Supporters of 
the state’s online initiative call it 
a breakthrough for open access 
to government records. Critics 
have another way of describing 
it: a breaking-and-entering 
handbook. 

Governments around the 
country have been rushing to 
put property records online. 
Many jurisdictions have joined 
Ohio in creating databases 
searchable by name. If you go to 
the Brookline, Mass., website, 
you can find out where Michael 
Dukakis lives. Miami’s will tell 
you Janet Reno's home address. 

It isn’t just property data- 
bases. Wisconsin has most of its arrest and 
court records online. (I discovered that a 
former law-school classmate of mine has 
had two traffic violations and was a defen- 
dant in a civil lawsuit.) The federal courts 
have put many of their records online 
through a system called Public Access to 
Court Electronic Records (PACER). Among 
the data available: Social Security num- 
bers; financial assets, which often must be 
revealed in court proceedings; and the 
names and ages of minor children. 

Critics say the government has gone 
too far in making data available online, and 
there are signs the tide may be turning. 
California’s court system is considering 
new rules that would deny Internet access 
to certain court records, including those of 
criminal, family and mental-health pro- 
ceedings. “The purpose of making public 
records accessible is to ensure accountabil- 
ity,” says Chris Hoofnagle, legislative 
counsel for the Electronic Privacy Infor- 
mation Center. That, he argues, does not 
require putting details of divorce and 
child-custody disputes or bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings on the Internet. 
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FOR-PROFIT COMPANIES AND 
PEOPLE WHO DON’T LIKE YOU 
MAY BE BROADCASTING YOUR PRIVATE 
INFORMATION ON THE INTERNET 


THE MURDER OF AMY BOYER, A 20-YEAR- 
OLD New Hampshire dental assistant, by 
an obsessed admirer in 1999 called atten- 
tion to an obscure part of the cyberecono- 
my—online data brokers. Boyer’s assailant 
paid $45 to Florida-based Docusearch. 





com for her Social Security number and 
later purchased the name of her employer. 
He then tracked her down on the job and 
killed her. 

Data brokers insist they are doing 
necessary work, providing background 
information to employers, creditors and 
other people who legitimately need it. 
But many sell Social Security numbers 
and private financial information to any- 
one willing to pay their fees. Often they 
are the first stop for identity thieves and 
stalkers. 

Data brokers get most of their infor- 
mation from government records. Privacy 
advocates want governments to be more 
selective about what information they al- 
low brokers to harvest. California, for ex- 
ample, has a law that permits police to 
release arrest data to reporters while with- 
holding it from businesses that would use it 
for commercial purposes. Privacy advo- 
cates say more jurisdictions should follow 
California’s lead. 

The Internet makes it easier for people 
to broker information about people they 
don’t like. In Seattle, a battle is raging over 
Justicefiles.org, a frequent critic of local 
law enforcement. The group began posting 
police officers’ Social Security numbers on 
its website. A state court has ordered the 
group to stop, holding that it was infringing 
on the officers’ privacy rights. Free-speech 
advocates are fighting the ruling, arguing 
that there is no basis for preventing the 
dissemination of truthful, legally obtained 
information. 


YOUR COMPANY OR YOUR SPOUSE 
MAY BE USING YOUR COMPUTER TO 
SPY ON YOU 
COMPANIES HAVE THE LEGAL RIGHT TO 
monitor their employees’ Web surfing, 











e-mail and instant messaging. Many do, 
whether they warn their workers or not- 
so don’t count on any of it remaining pri- 
vate. Last month the University of Ten- 
nessee released more than 900 pages of 
archived e-mail between an administrator 
and a married college president in which 
the administrator wrote of her love for him 
and of her use of drugs and alcohol to deal 
with her unhappiness. Employers, includ- 
ing the New York Times and Dow Chemi- 
cal, have fired workers for sending inap- 
propriate e-mail. 

But the fastest-growing area for In- 
ternet spying is the home. SpectorSoft, a 
leading manufacturer of spyware, at first 
marketed its products to parents and em- 
ployers. Sales jumped fivefold, however, 
when the company changed its pitch to 
target spouses and romantic partners. “In 
just one day of running Spector on my 
home PC, I was able to identify my fi- 
ancé’s true personality,” a testimonial on 
the company’s website trumpets. “I 
found all 17 of his girlfriends.” 


What can you expect if someone puts | 


SpectorSoft’s Spector 2.2 on your comput- 
er? It will secretly take hundreds of snap- 
shots an hour of every website, chat group 
and e-mail that appears on your screen, and 
store them so that the special someone who 
is spying on you can review them later. A 
new product, SpectorSoft’s eBlaster, will 
send the spy detailed e-mail reports updat- 
ing your comput- 
er activities as of- 
ten as every 30 d — 
minutes. These _~ 
products work 7 

in stealth mode, 

so that the peo- 
ple being spied 
on are totally 
unaware. 
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—ANONYMOUS HACKER POST 


SpectorSoft has sold 35,000 copies of 
its spyware, and it has only a piece of a 
booming market. WinWhatWhere, an- 
other big player, sells primarily to busi- 
nesses, but what it calls the “disgruntled 
spouse” market has been finding Win- 
WhatWhere. Many smaller companies 
have sites that sell relatively crude “key- 
loggers,” software that records every key- 
stroke typed on a computer. 

Isn’t all this spying on loved ones a lit- 
tle creepy? Not to SpectorSoft president 
Doug Fowler. “If you’re in a committed 
relationship and you get caught because 
of evidence online, as far as I’m con- 
cerned you deserve to be caught,” he 
says. Richard Eaton, president of Win- 
WhatWhere, recognizes that in a perfect 
world users would reveal that they have 
| placed monitoring software on a comput- 
| er. But WinWhatWhere Investigator has 
a feature that allows it to be completely 
hidden. “Our customers demanded it,” 
he says. 


A STRANGER MAY BE USING YOUR 
COMPUTER TO SPY ON YOU 


HACKERS CAN GET INTO YOUR COMPUTER 
and look through everything on it if your 
defenses are down. Computers hooked up 
| to the Internet through cable or DsL con- 



















PROTECT YOURSELF 


WAYS TO MORE SECURE CYBERSAFETY 





Install a home firewall and virus protection. Hackers comb the 
HA internet looking for vulnerable computers, in some cases trying to steal 
credit-card numbers and personal information. Home firewall software such 
as BlackICE Defender or Zone Alarm can fend off these attacks. You should also 
install virus protection if it is not bundled with your computer's basic software. 





Be careful what you give out. Don’t send sensitive information, like your 

home address, phone number and names and ages of children, to strangers 

over the Internet. Be careful what you put on personal home pages. If you 
want to post pictures of yourself or your family online, consider doing it on a 
hosting site that allows you to set up a password-protected access. And keep in 
mind that any postings you make on Internet discussion groups will be archived, 
and can be easily retrieved. 





Don’t download anything unless you trust the sender—and the file. 
3 Harmless-looking e-mail enclosures can contain spyware. To be safe, never 
download anything unless you know and trust the sender and have 
confidence that the file being sent won't hack your computer. 


Use dummy e-mail accounts. When you fill out online profiles, post 
4 messages in newsgroups or give out your e-mail address to strangers, 
consider using a secondary e-mail account from a free service such as 
Hotmail or Yahoo Mail. If it gets e-mail bombed, you can drop it and start over. 
Reserve your primary e-mail account for friends and people you trust. 





Don’t let your browser be a blabbermouth. Your name and e-mail 
‘HA address may be embedded in your browser. Websites can then take them 
from your browser and make a permanent record of your visit. To prevent 
this, you can go into your browser's preferences menu and delete this information 
or replace it with a false name and a dummy e-mail account. 





Opt out. Check the privacy policies of websites you visit. Many are “opt 

out,” meaning that unless you tell them otherwise, they reserve the right to 

share your data with third parties. Opting out can be a chore. Start with the 
site's Privacy Statement, and be prepared to wade through a lot of fine print. 


Don't accept unnecessary cookies. You will probably want to accept 
UB cookies—code stored on your computer that identifies you—since it's hard to 
shop, among other things, without them. But you can reject unwanted 
cookies by resetting your browser preferences or using software like Cookie Crusher. 


Use encryption for sensitive data. Before sending credit-card numbers 

and other financial information over the Internet, be sure the transfer is 

encrypted—that is, scrambled to prevent unauthorized access. Protected 
websites will tell you that the transfer is encrypted, and your browser will usually 
display a symbol, often a lock, confirming that the transfer is secure. 


Consider using an anonymizer. Since websites keep a record of your visits 

and may be able to identify you by name, you might want to hide your identity 

with anonymizers like www.anonymizer.com. Anonymizers also encrypt the 
URLs you visit so your Internet-service provider cannot keep a record of them. 





Clear your memory cache after you surf the Internet. Your computer 
UH Keeps a memory cache, effectively a log, of sites you visit. Anyone with 
access to your computer can see your trail. Hide these digital footprints 
with cache-deleting functions in your browser's preferences or tools menu. 





And bear in mind ... Encryption can be cracked. It's not always easy to 

know whether spyware has been installed on your computer, at work or at home. 
Bottom line: If it has to stay secret, don't put it on a computer hooked up 

to the Internet. 








| nections, which are always on, rather than 





dial-up services, are particularly vulnera- 
ble. A home firewall is the best protection 
against these sneak attacks. 

Another prime method of turning 
your computer against you is tricking you 
into downloading spyware. Hence the 
name Trojan horse. This software’s dan- 
ger is hidden inside a benign exterior. 
That’s why so many viruses—like last 
year’s “I Love You,” and recent ones 
promising photos of Anna Kournikova 
and Jennifer Lopez—are wrapped in ap- 
pealing packages. 

A lot of viruses are designed to dam- 
age computers, but some are aimed at 
stealing information. The “I Love You” 
virus retrieved passwords from victims’ 
computers to send back to its creator. 
Other viruses are programmed to strip 
e-mail addresses from your address book. 
Back Orifice, a notorious piece of soft- 
ware created a few years ago by a hacking 
group called Cult of the Dead Cow, takes 
over a host computer completely. Among 
its privacy-invading features: it can dig 
up passwords and monitor every key- 
stroke typed into it. 

Computer worms and viruses can dig 
through the files on your hard drive. 
VBS.Noped.A@mm invades computers 
and searches for child pornography. If it 
finds picture files with suspect-sounding 
names, it notifies the police and e-mails 
some of the files to them—and sends 
copies of itself to addresses in the victim’s 
e-mail address book. A big problem with 
Noped, in addition to the privacy con- 
cerns: it’s often wrong. 

Back Orifice is freely available online, 
along with newer hackware like Sub- 
Seven. There are sites like hack.co.za and 
astalavista.box.sk that hold a hacker's 
hand as he plans an assault on your com- 
puter. And there are mailing lists like 
BugTraq that offer up the latest viruses. 
As a hacker posted at astalavista.box.sk: 
“Nowadays, every idiot knowing how to 
press buttons is able to take control over 
your computer if you are not careful.” 


YOU MAY HAVE A CYBERSTALKER 


WHEN A WOMAN IN NORTH HOLLYWOOD, 
Calif., spurned Gary Dellapenta’s ad- 
vances, the 50-year-old security guard 
got back at her via the Internet. Using her 
name, he posted personal ads describing 
fantasies of a “home-invasion rape.” Six 
men appeared at her apartment over five 
months to take her up on Dellapenta’s 





offer. Sentenced to six years in prison in 
1999, he was the first person jailed for 
cyberstalking. 

Dellapenta met his victim off-line, at 
church, but more often the first en- 
counter occurs online. There are few 
hard statistics on cyberstalking. But 
Working to Halt Online Abuse, a group 
that helps cyberstalking victims, says it 
receives reports of nearly 100 cases a 
week. The stalkers meet their victims, ac- 
cording to the group, mainly via e-mail, 
chat groups, newsgroups and _ instant 
messaging. 

Jayne Hitchcock, president of WHOA, 
believes that her cyberstalker found her 
when she got into a controversy in a writ- 
ers’ newsgroup. Her stalker sent sexually 
explicit e-mails with forged addresses 
purporting to be from her. One con- 
tained her home address and phone 
number and said she was interested in 
sado-sexual fantasies. At one point, 
Hitchcock was getting 30 phone calls a 
day. She was repeatedly mail-bombed— 
barraged with enough e-mails to shut 
down her computer. Her stalker also 
mail-bombed her husband, her literary 
agent and her colleagues at the Universi- 
ty of Maryland. 

Hitchcock is lobbying states to enact 
specialized cyberstalking laws. So far, 33 
have. In most of the cases that WHOA 
tracks, contacting the offender’s Internet 
service provider is enough to make the 
activity stop. But more than 16% of the 
time, victims have to go to the police. 


WHEN I WAS DONE SPYING ON JOEL, I GAVE 
him a quick rundown on what I had seen. 
He was fine about the book proposal. 
He’d been having second thoughts about 
it anyway. He had an explanation for the 
$112.76 that involved the high price of 
American CDs in Iceland. And he point- 
ed out that he had not added to the snarky 
e-mail about our co-worker. All he did 
was read it. Then he told me that for the 
good stuff I should have spied on his 
home PC. That’s where he does his most 
interesting web surfing, he said. He went 
off on a brief discourse about the various 
kinds of hard-core pornographic pop-ups 
that show up when he visits soft-core 
sites. Joel also told me that he keeps all his 
financial data on his home computer. In- 
teresting. Come to think of it, I’ve always 
wondered about his salary. Joel, | owe 
you an e-birthday card. Be sure to open it 
at home. —With reporting by David 
Jackson/Los Angeles, Laura Locke/San Francis- 
co and Elaine Shannon/Washington 





JOEL STEIN 


STEAL MY IDENTITY, PLEASE 


HEN ADAM COHEN ASKED IF HE COULD TRY TO STEAL MY IDENTITY 

for a cover story, all I thought was, “Good career move.” If I could 

persuade other staff members to join the program, I could transition 

from writer to subject, and get my name in the magazine every week 
without doing any work. 

But then I started to worry. What exactly would Adam be looking at? 
Would he know how much I made, and would he tell other people, who would 
then make fun of me? Could he see all those cookie things in my home com- 
puter, and could he tell which were the, um, mature sites I was looking at and 
which were the kinky sites that were just pop-ups that wouldn’t let me click off 
them? And would he buy that excuse? 

The dumb part about agreeing to this is, not only does Adam give me the 
creeps, but also I should have learned my lesson, because someone I didn’t 
know had already stolen my identity. At first I just kind of vaguely noticed that 
I wasn’t getting my American Express bills anymore, which at the time just 
seemed like a good thing. Then I got a call from the AmEx fraud department 
asking me about some charges on my Optima card. I had never used my 
Optima card. It’s just one of many credit cards I ordered because I got frequent- 
flyer miles for signing up. I would agree to just about anything for miles. 

It turned out someone knew enough about me to change my address and 
order new credit cards. I’m pretty sure he got my information from the Inter- 
net, though really, how hard is it to grab someone’s Social Security number and 
mother’s maiden name? Especially when that someone’s mother was divorced 
and using her maiden name. The kids suffer in so many ways. 

The new me, the Sandra Bullock in The Net me, lives on Laconia Avenue 
in the Bronx. Luckily, AmEx’s massive computer system noticed subtle dif- 
ferences from my normal spending patterns. This impressed me until I real- 
ized the computer had failed to consider that I would never survive a week 
of living in the Bronx. 

The fraudulent charges consisted of two ATM visits, one for $500 and one 
for $400.75. I was impressed, not only that Bronx ATMs have quarters, but also 
that my thief was getting just enough to meet his needs. The other Joel Stein 
also made two visits to a Bronx Mobil station, for $19.56 and $21. I'm guessing 
cigarettes and beer. The Bronx me is a lot tougher. 

He also got a great price on a flight to London, and $843.75 worth of goods at 
a store called Videotron. I’m guessing 
porn. I intend to blame a lot of 
things on the fake me. But the sad- 
dest thing about the criminal me 
is that he actually wound up 
charging less than I did in the 
two months we both had the 
cards. I considered canceling my 
card and letting him keep his. 

AmEx paid for the whole 
thing. If this is the gravest pri- 
vacy danger we face, then you 
can all know Mom’s name is 
Burd. In fact, since AmEx 
wouldn’t tell me what happened 
with its investigation, I’m still 
rooting for the other me to out- 
run the AmEx cops. He’s tough, 
he’s a world traveler, he’s frugal, 
and I’m pretty sure he can help 
me take care of Adam Cohen if 
Adam ever tries to break into 
my home computer. a 



























AHISTORY OF HIS OWN 


- MAKING 


Author Joseph Ellis invented a 












Vietnam tour of duty. But why? 


























By JOSH TYRANGIEL 
IN THE WORLD OF AMERI- 
can historians, Thomas 
Jefferson is considered a 
tad overexposed. That's 
why Joseph Ellis’ 1997 
National Book Award- 
winning American Sphinx 
was such a coup. Here was 
the familiar Jefferson—egal- 
itarian aristocrat, slaveholding author 
of the Declaration of Independence, globe- 
trotting homebody—plumbed one step fur- 
ther. Ellis used his empathic powers to 
convey how Jefferson explained himself to 
himself—as a young idealist constructing 
“interior worlds of great imaginative ap- 
peal,” even if they didn’t jibe with reality, 
and later on keeping his contradictions 
alive with an “internal ability to generate 
multiple versions of the truth.” 

Now readers are left wondering just 
how deep Ellis’ empathy runs. Last week 
Ellis, an icon on the South Hadley, Mass., 
campus of Mount Holyoke College, where 
he has taught for the past 29 years, was ex- 
posed as an inventor of his own world of 
imaginative appeal. For several years Ellis 
has been using tales from his days as a pla- 
toon leader and paratrooper in Vietnam to 
help animate his popular course Vietnam 
War and American Culture. As his fame in- 











creased, Ellis began sharing his war stories 


with journalists and colleagues. The prob- | 


lem is that Ellis never served in Vietnam, as 
the Boston Globe disclosed last week. He 
rode out the war doing graduate work at 
Yale and teaching history at West Point. 
Why did Ellis lie? For the most part, his 
stories weren't heroic but put him—and 
through him, his students—on the scene. It 
was sometimes a florid stage, as when Ellis 
told of seeing a burly comrade reading 
Emily Dickinson and weeping on the bat- 
tlefield. “There is a classroom persona you 
have as a teacher that’s not quite you,” says 
Mount Holyoke’s dean of faculty, Donal 
O’Shea. “There’s an element of great teach- 
ing that’s theater. And Professor Ellis was 
expert at that.” Fellow baby boomers spec- 


ulate that Ellis gave in to a generational 


ELLIS, REVISED 


Among the professor's fabrications: 


@ That he performed active duty in 
Vietnam as a platoon leader and 
paratrooper 


& That his unit was nearby when 

American soldiers massacred 

hundreds of Vietnamese civilians in the 

village of My Lai 

@ That he served on the staff of the 

U.S. commander in Vietnam, General 
lestmoreland 
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tendency to exaggerate one’s part in the 
great events of the 1960s. 

Ellis has offered no explanations. 
“Even in the best of lives, mistakes are 
made,” he said in a written statement. At a 
lecture in Washington last week, he added 
that he “deeply regret[ted]” his dishonesty 
and would now focus on “my own person- 
al shortcomings.” 

Mount Holyoke will too. As part of a 
formal investigation, students who took 
Ellis’ Vietnam course will be contacted to 
determine the severity of the lies. Some 
colleagues suspect that Ellis will resign be- 
fore the investigation is complete. “He’s dev- 
astated by this,” says O'Shea. Academics, 
and historians in particular, traditionally 
think of truth as their gospel and the class- 
room as their church. “Knowingly being 
dishonest in class is just as great an act of 
moral turpitude as being knowingly dis- 
honest or inaccurate in your written work,” 
says David Garrow, a Pulitzer prizewin- 
ning historian at Emory University. 

And what about that written work? El- 
lis’ wildly popular Pulitzer prizewinning 
Founding Brothers, now in its 15th printing, 
has made him one of the most widely read 
historians not named Stephen Ambrose. 
Having cultivated a thriving general read- 
ership, he must now reckon with legiti- 
mate questions about whether his truth 
bending extended to his scholarship. Ash- 
bel Green, Ellis’ editor at Knopf, says the 
publishing house supports him and will 
work with him in the future. “I know these 
things aren’t easy to compartmentalize,” 
says Green, “but no one has questioned his 
scholarship in any of the books he has writ- 
ten.” At least, not until now. Says Robert 


| Nylen, a friend of Ellis’ and a former 


professor at Smith College: “You just know 
there’s going to be a tribunal of self- 
appointed thesis students poring through 
his work looking for every little mistake.” 
Certainly there is no shortage of pro- 
fessional jealousy among historians, and 
crossover acts like Ellis’ tend to attract a 
particular amount of scorn. But some his- 
torians believe that Ellis’ stumble could 
serve as a valuable lesson to his public. 
“Readers have to understand that whatev- 
er objective claims historians may make, 
they are invested in the things they write,” 
says Michael Zuckerman, a history profes- 
sor at the University of Pennsylvania. “His- 
tory can’t just be the production of the his- 
torian. It has to be the collaboration of a 
skeptical historian and certainly a skeptical 
reader.” —With reporting by Anne Moffett/ 
Washington and Andrea Sachs and Rebecca 


| Winters/New York 





A Twist on 


Jack and Jill 


Blacks turn.to an old social club for a new reason 


By TAMALA M. EDWARDS 





HEN PAULA TUFFIN AND HER 

family moved to Essex Fells, N.]., 

a village of huge homes and hilly 

landscapes, they were unbothered 
by the fact that they were the only black 
folks for miles around. But soon Tuffin, a di- 
vorce mediator, began to worry. Her chil- 
dren Drew, 7, and Sarah, 4, were well ac- 
cepted by their white friends, but they 
were barely being exposed to the black 
community at all. Thus Tuffin got together 
with 40 other black mothers, many in sim- 
ilar situations, and formed a chapter of Jack 
and Jill, a national family oriented black or- 
ganization. “There would be more oppor- 
tunities for my kids to meet children like 
them,” Tuffin explains. 

In turning to Jack and Jill, Tuffin was us- 
ing an old organization for a new purpose. 
The group was born in 1938 out of exclusion, 
to provide élite black children with their 
own version of cultivated society—teas, cotil- 





lions and pool parties—from which they had 
been barred. Today Jack and Jill is enjoying 
a new life as black families respond, with 
mixed emotions, to their increasing inclu- 
sion. While this impulse dates back to the 
late 70s, it has grown even stronger in recent 
years as middle-class parents realize their 
children are less connected to their racial 
heritage. “We are living lives that are inte- 
grated. Maybe too integrated,” 
Los Angeles author Karen 
Grigsby Bates, 49, wrote in a Sa- 
lon essay about her decision to 
involve her six-year-old son in 
Jack and Jill. “We began to no- 
tice our kids weren't, well, as 
black as we had been.” 

It’s a lament Jack and Jill na- 
tional president Carla Williams 
hears often. “We just had cock- 
tails for prospective members,” 
she says, “and their stories were 





tion. We want him to have black friends; we 
want him to have someone to date.” 

That sense of urgency has given Jack 
and Jill a relevance it lost in the generation 
after its founding, despite its steady mem- 
bership through the years. Though created 
because of bigotry, the group developed its 
own reputation for prejudice. Mothers, 
who hold the membership for families, 
have to be invited to join, a tradition that in- 
famously favored light-skinned, well-to-do 
blacks. With the advent of the civil rights 
struggle, with its Afros, protests and black 
power, Jack and Jill began to look like a 
doppelganger of the white establishment 
and fell out of favor with younger blacks. 
“Someone would almost knife you rather 
than let you ask if he had been in Jack and 
Jill,” jokes Bates about her college days. 

Today many of these same people, now 
married with children, are signing up. 
Though Jack and Jill still carries an élitist 
image, these people see a need for the 
group. In search of better jobs, dream 
homes and superior schools, many black 
families have taken root in pale places, far 
from their old neighborhoods and extend- 
ed families. “When I got into Jack and Jill 
18 years ago, most black families lived in 
the same part of town,” says Karen Clark, 
an Oklahoma City mother. “The majority of 
our mothers now live in predominantly 
white communities.” Annette Schley, a col- 
lege administrator who lives in Bellevue, a 
wealthy, white Seattle suburb, joined Jack 
and Jill after noticing that her son Justin was 
uncomfortable at church around other black 
children. Many members hope the group's 
mix of socializing and community service 
will help glue their kids to their people. 

Julia Scotton, an Altadena, Calif., moth- 
er, echoes many parents in hoping Jack 
and Jill will even increase the chances that 
her kids will date and then marry other 
blacks. When her son T.C., one of a hand- 
ful of blacks at his high school, 
needed to find a date to take 
to last year’s winter dance, 
Scotton gave him the list of 
Jack and Jill families with 
teenage girls. Of course, it re- 
mains to be seen how much 
z effect such efforts will ulti- 
= mately have on kids in a post- 

civil rights era. T.C. did take a 


* a Bp black girl to the dance. But 
‘a al 5 that was only after he discov- 


ered his first two choices al- 


: FOUNDER Marion 
the same: we don’t want our Thomas and president ‘eady had dates, and one of 
child without culture and tradi- Dorothy Wright those choices was white. a 


44[Black parents] began to notice our kids weren't as black as we had been.77 
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Is the fungus in your floorboards making you sick? | 
With no clear answers, panic and lawsuits abound 


By ANITA HAMILTON 
HARYN ILER, 52, OF THE WOOD- 
lands, Texas, an upscale suburb of 
Houston, couldn’t figure out what 
was wrong. Every time she went 
into her bathroom to put on 
makeup, her eyes started burn- 

ing. She felt constantly exhausted, her vi- 

sion was blurry and she had a dry cough 

that just wouldn’t quit. Diagnosed with 
breast cancer in 1998, Iler feared the worst. 

Perhaps after two years of remission, the 

disease had returned. She never imagined 

that the source of her troubles might lie 

buried within the walls of her $300,000 

home—or that she and her husband Bruce 

would be forced to flee for health reasons 

with nothing but their dog and cat in tow. 
Yet that is exactly what hap- 

pened one ill-fated afternoon 


How to Protect 
Your Home 


Molds need little more than 
moisture and a porous surface 
like dry wall, wallpaper or carpet- 
ing to grow on. To thwart them: 


Fix leaks immediately. Mold can sprout 
just 24 hours after a spill 


Keep bathrooms and kitchens well 
ventilated. Open windows and turn on 
fans after bathing or cooking 


aan closets, bathrooms, basements 
and any airtight or sealed-off areas 


Clean up 
solution of 5 parts 


small patches of mold with a 
water, 1 part b 


Call in the professionals for patches larger 


last February. Inspectors had found a thick 
black mold growing between the stucco 
and the drywall of the master bedroom, 
bath, study and dining room. After some of 
it was identified as stachybotrys atra— 

fungus that has been linked to everything 
from sinus infections to brain damage—an 
industrial hygienist warned the Ilers to 
evacuate. Thirty minutes later, they aban- 
doned their home forever. “I thought, This 
can’t be happening to me,” says Sharyn. 


“This is my sanctuary. This is where I come 


when everything else is wrong.” 
Like some sort of biblical plague, toxic 


mold has been creeping through homes, | 


schools and other buildings across the U.S. 
Although press reports have focused on 
stachybotrys, strains of aspergillus, chae- 
tomium and penicillium have also trig- 
gered their share of grief. At least two fam- 
ilies have burned their homes to rid 
themselves of the contamination. Thou- 
sands more, including antipollution cru- 
sader Erin Brockovich, are 
home builders, landlords and insurers 
for a to their property and their 
health. Last month the California state 
senate approved the country’s first mold 
bill, which would set standards for accept- 
able levels indoors and require home sell- 
ers to disclose mold problems. 

Amid the frenzy, a cottage industry of 
fungus busters, mold lawyers and support 
groups is growing. On June 4 a jury found 
that Farmers Insurance should pay Melin- 
da Ballard of Dripping Springs, Texas, $32 
million for mold damage to her 22-room, 
hilltop mansion and for her ensuing men- 
tal anguish. In May the Delaware Supreme 
Court upheld a $1 million jury award to 
Elizabeth Stroot of Wilmington, Del., who 





than a few square feet in size 
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claimed that moldy water leaking into the 
bathroom of her apartment aggravated her 
asthma and caused cognitive disorders. 
Faced with a rising number of claims, 
insurers and home builders are looking for 


ways to minimize their liability. Farmers, 
which estimates that in Texas alone it will 
have to shell out $85 million in mold 


| claims, has simply eliminated coverage in 


some 30 states. Says Janet Bachman, vice 
president of the American Insurance Asso- 





ciation: “We are not the guarantors of pub- 
lic health.” The California building indus- 
try tried and failed to push through a 
“home warranty” bill, under which home- 
owners could be required to enter binding 
arbitration instead of suing for defects. 
How much of the crisis is based on hard 
science and how much stems from plain old 


hysteria—fanned by news reports and plain- | 


tiffs’ lawyers—is a hotly contested issue. 
Mold, after all, is everywhere, from the tasty 





Roquefort cheese in your salad dressing to 
the nasty black stuff clinging to the grout in 


your bathroom. Doctors know that certain | 


strains can trigger allergic reactions, asthma 
and other respiratory ailments. They have 
discovered that toxins produced by as- 
pergillus molds can cause cancer. But 


proving that a mold in this house caused | 


this person’s nosebleeds or mental confu- 
sion is a notoriously difficult task. 
Among the skeptics, Dr. Emil Bardana, 
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of Oregon Health & Science University, ar- 
gues that most people will experience little 
more than “transient irritations,” such as a 
runny nose or teary eyes, that clear up once 
the mold is removed. 

Others are not so sure. In a study pub- 
lished in 1999, Mayo Clinic researchers con- 
cluded that mold causes most chronic sinus 
infections. Even more alarming, several re- 
searchers believe that molds can cause some 
types of brain damage. Wayne Gordon, a 
neuropsychologist, and Dr. Eckardt Johan- 
ning, both of the Mount Sinai School of 
Medicine in New York City, have seen 
enough patients whose problems with 
memory, learning and concentration oc- 
curred only after exposure to stachybotrys 
to convince them there is a relationship. 
Still, they concede, more research is needed. 

Lawyers don’t require such absolutes. 
“For science to prove something, it has to 
be 100% certain. In a civil lawsuit, it has to 
be proved only 51%,” says Guy Vann, a 
New York City attorney who has won mold 
trials. The Department of Housing and 
Urban Development has shelled out some 
$5 million to clean up mold problems in 
low-income homes. 

The biggest winners are the industries 
feeding off mold mania. “Six years ago, 
people laughed in my face,” says Ed Cross, 
a lawyer in Santa Ana, Calif. Since then, he 
has won mold settlements as large as 
$978,000 and says he gets 50 calls a week 
from potential clients. Steve Temes, an 
industrial hygienist in Red Bank, N.J., 
charges $150 an hour for mold inspections. 
“I used to do radon and lead testing,” he 
says. “But there was no demand.” 

The losers are people like Mark and 
Mary Jane O’Hara of Eugene, Ore. In Feb- 
ruary they had the local fire department 
burn their home to the ground after doctors 
attributed the family’s chronic nosebleeds, 
flulike symptoms and severe headaches to 
mold. The O’Haras figured it would cost 
more to repair the house than to rebuild it 
from scratch. Others, like Carol Cherry of 
Hazlet, N.J., can’t afford the $5,000-to- 
$10,000 retainer that lawyers often require 
to take on a mold case. Stranded in her 
moldy home, Cherry says, “I can’t have 
guests over. I can’t even invite children 
over to play with my nine-year-old son.” Yet 
Cherry, who has spent the past year looking 
for help, is not ready to give up the fight. 
“My children and I were wronged,” she 
says, “and I will do everything in my pow- 
er to right that wrong.” —With reporting by 
Dan Cray/Los Angeles, Hilary Hylton/ 
Austin, Michelle McCalope/Houston and Maggie 


| Sieger/Chicago 








SHIFTING GROUND: In Las Vegas, Jane 
Gillespie tore up much of her coiffed 
lawn, inset, and planted desert foliage 


By MICHELE ORECKLIN 


EW THINGS IN LAS VEGAS ARE ACTUALLY 

meant to be there. Not the ersatz Eif- 

fel Tower at the Paris casino, not the 

white tigers from India that frolic 
nightly with Siegfried and Roy, and certain- 
ly not the lush residential lawns that grow 
emerald-green year round in the desert re- 
gion. But while the landmark replicas and 
exotic felines draw tourists and dollars, the 
well-coiffed lawns drain the city’s resources 
because of the amount of water it takes to 
maintain them. That’s why the Southern 
Nevada Water Authority has started offering 
homeowners money—40¢ per sq. ft., with a 
$1,000 maximum—to rip up all or part of 
their lawn and replace it with less water- 
dependent indigenous flora. 

For years the American lawn—which 
gardening writer Michael Pollan has de- 
scribed as “nature under totalitarian rule” 

has sprouted in inhospitable climates 
from coast to coast, seeded, fertilized, 
doused with water and pesticides, and 
mowed to within an inch of its life. But in 
Las Vegas and other communities, the 
ground is quite literally, if slowly, shifting. 
Whether because of water restrictions, an 
increased concern about pesticides or sim- 
ply a backlash against the unending labor 
required to keep lawns pruned to perfec- 
tion, more homeowners are questioning 
whether the grass’s being greener is neces- 
sarily a good thing. 

Las Vegas residents Jane and Peter 
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Gillespie pocketed $1,000 for reducing their 
lawn by more than half, to 2,000 sq. ft., and 
are looking forward to decreased water bills. 
But both say they would have relandscaped 
for aesthetic reasons even without the fi- 
nancial incentive. Though they left some 
patches of grass, today they look out on a 
landscape of desert flowers and plants. The 
onset of summer may have other gardeners 
pouncing on brown areas with water and 
fertilizer, but the Gillespies’ garden re- 
quires little additional sustenance. Since 
Las Vegas launched its water-conservation 
program in 1998, 3 million sq. ft. of lawn 
have been upended, and more soil is likely 
to be turned. “It looks like this year we’re 
going to double what we did last year,” says 
Doug Bennett, the water authority's con- 
servation manager. 

Other states, including New Mexico, 
California and Arizona, have instituted 
similar financial-incentive plans to save 
water. The National Wildlife Federation 
offers an official backyard wildlife habitat 
seal to those who curtail their lawns in 
favor of native plants that feed and shelter 
indigenous wildlife and require less pes- 
ticide and water. Applications have in- 
creased nearly 20% in the past three years. 
“Lawns can serve as a play space for chil- 
dren or a psychological barrier between 
homeowners and the street,” says N.W.F. 
spokeswoman Mary Burnette, “but many 
people have more lawn than is good for the 
environment.” 

Another of the 


trend’s advocates is 
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Gordon Geballe, associate dean of the 
School of Forestry and Environmental 
Studies at Yale University and co-author of 
the 1993 book Redesigning the American 
Lawn, which is being reprinted in an up- 
dated version this month. Geballe in his 
book criticizes the “industrial lawn,” com- 
posed only of grass and expunged of any 
extant weeds. He advocates the “freedom 
lawn,” which allows a diversity of plants to 
crop up naturally. Since 1993, Geballe says 
he has witnessed an increased willingness 
to let lawns grow wild, as well as a greater 
appreciation of regional differences. “Peo- 
ple are realizing that the Southwest is the 
Southwest, and its wildlife has its own 
beauty,” he says. 

Margery Winters is a Connecticut res- 
ident who has turned over a new leaf. Win- 
ters, who works with groups trying to save 
Long Island Sound from pollutants often 
generated by fertilizers, recently loosened 
the reins on her two acres. In one section, 
she has let a reckless meadow flourish 
where grass once stood at attention. When 
a group of 600 garden-club members visit- 
ed her property on a tour, it was not the 
well-tended flower beds but the meadow 
that generated the most excitement. “Many 
of the women just stood in the middle of it,” 
she recalls. A visitor said she was envious of 
the unfettered habitat but admitted that she 
doubted her neighbors would allow it. Sub- 
urban homogeneity, it seems, can be harder 
than lawns to uproot. —With reporting by 
David Schwartz/Phoenix 
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In Cats & Dogs, a 
computer-created 
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On July 4, Cats & Dogs goes to war, 
and Hollywood sets off summer fire- 
works with digital wizardry 

By JESS CAGLE 


OU MAY NEVER LOOK AT YOUR PET THE SAME WAY AGAIN. IN 
the sun-dappled universe of Cats & Dogs, the live-action 
comedy opening July 4, a power struggle has been raging 
in our own backyards since ancient times. Using high-tech 
spy equipment, man’s best friend has kept the peace. And 
victory is at hand! A nutty professor has almost completed a for 
mula that will eradicate human allergies to dogs, putting canines 
ahead in the people-pleasing sweepstakes. When an evil white 
Persian cat launches his plan to take over the world, it’s Lou the 
beagle to the rescue 
O.K., so it’s not Shakespeare. It's not even Shakespeare in 
Love. But whatever. Cats & Dogs is one of the most amazing feats 
in asummer that will be remembered for its computer-generated 
imagery in everything from live-action drama to animated come 
dy. Never before have so many movies owed so much to comput- 
er geeks. Take, for example, Shrek, its magical kingdom rendered 
entirely on computers with a richness, luminosity and texture that 
wouldn't have been possible two years ago, when Disney and 
Pixar sounded a death knell for antiquated hand-drawn cartoons 
with Toy Story 2. Final Fantasy: The Spirits Within, opening in 
TINA Clee ae mel cesecuuhmrclin@ee mini tm iim icavall 
Spielberg's A.1., opening this week, a teddy bear comes to life, and 
Haley Joel Osment communes with eerie, translucent aliens. As a 
robot, Osment never blinks because of his Stanislavskian disci 
pline—and because the special-effects wizards at Industrial Light 
& Magic (ILM) removed more than a dozen blinks from his 
scenes 
“This summer, we've seen a tremendous expansion of imagi- 
nation,” says producer Chris Lee, who began developing soft 
ware to turn the video game Final Fantasy into a movie four 
years ago. “We have a couple of generations now that have grown 
up with gaming. Kids are used to living in a 360° digital universe, 
and they don’t necessarily accept a flat background. 
In an effort to keep topping itself, Hollywood is taking time- 
tested crowd pleasers—namely, talking animals—further and fur- 
ther into the digital realm. Dr. Dolittle 2, in which Eddie Murphy 
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Digitally 
rendered skin, hair and 
muscles on Fiona and 
Shrek are state of the art 


Aki, Final 
Fantasy’s curvy heroine, 
shows that computers 
also have a sex drive 


, 


Bini 


In Jurassic Park Ill, opening 
July 18, CGI will bring 
even more DNA to life 





talks to computerized critters, will still be in 
theaters when Cats & Dogs, a whiz-bang 
homage to Chuck Jones and James Bond, 
enters the fray. “We have to deliver images 
that audiences have never seen before,” 
says Cats & Dogs’ director Lawrence Guter- 
man. “It has to be funny—otherwise there’s 
no movie—but at the same time you have to 
deliver something new.” That effort has 
gone on for two years, since Guterman and 
visual-effects supervisor Ed Jones went to 
work with animal trainers, puppeteers 
and three special-effects houses, including 
Rhythm & Hues, which made a pig talk in 
the Babe movies through a process called 
face replacement. That means putting a 
digital face on footage of a real animal and 


moving its mouth with a computer. 


Babe was released in 1995. By now its ef- 
fects seem as primitive as a scratchy Al 
Jolson sound track. “Computer horsepower 
has gotten better, and there are some really 
sharp guys writing software,” says Dennis 
Muren, senior visual effects supervisor at 


ILM. His team has kept dinosaurs 


steadily evolving since the first Juras- ° 


sic Park in 1993; research for the first 
two movies has made more monsters 


possible for the upcoming Jurassic ; 


Park III. Cats & Dogs’ animators paid | 
their dues on Babe but honed their 
craft on a talking bulldog for last year’s 
Little Nicky. 

Today, the stars of Cats & Dogs 
not only speak, they can wink, frown 
and smirk in full-bodied perform- 
ances. On the set, a trainer gets a real 
beagle to jump through the air. An an- 
imatronic stand-in takes the fall. The 
face-replacement process gives the 
pup a surprised expression, and the 
shots are digitally sewn together. 


What's more, the animals look fabulous. For 
Mr. Tinkles, “we had to make 14 million 
3-D hairs hold form and maintain volume,” 
says Rhythm & Hues’ Bill Westenhofer. 

After this summer, the Screen Actors 
Guild may worry that its members are no 
longer needed in Hollywood. But they 
shouldn’t worry—not yet anyway. Flesh- 
and-blood thespian Sean Hayes blesses Mr. 
Tinkles—and the audience—with a hilarious 
effete voice and wicked ad libs, and the 
movie is better for it. Another promising sign 
for humans; in Planet of the Apes, opening 
next month, director Tim Burton creates 
talking animals the old-fashioned way—by 
putting actors in monkey suits, As Stanley 
Kubrick realized more than three decades 
ago, computers have their place, but so does 
primitivism, even in 2001. —With reporting by 


Ben Nugent/New York 
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Is There a Cure for Ani-mania? 


f all cinematic forms, animated films 
are the purest. They don't copy our 


world by photographing it; they 


dream up—draw up 


were too timid to imagine. From the 


work of Walt Disney (a pen draws a cute 
mouse) to the computer stylings of Pixar's 
John Lasseter (a mouse draws a toy cow 
boy), a good animator is a true creator— 
almost the Creator—and animation is 
God's breath; it makes movies move. Kids 
knew this: their first film was often a Disney 
animated feature. In the dark cathedral 
they giggled, cried, were transported. It 
was a good place to learn astonishment. 
Animation in feature films was special 
in part because it was rare: a Disney epic 
every few years and not much else. Now 


Hollywood shovels out half a dozen 


animated features a year, from the studios 


of Disney and Pixar, DreamWorks, 


Nickelodeon. Still others that don't look 


animated are: great chunks of them, 


anyway (Pear! Harbor, Planet of the Apes) 


We won't even mention 


GRIN AND GEAR 'Y Eddie Murphy talks 
to the animal, and the animal talks back 


depressing—the great ruck of live-action 


it’s too, too 


movies, starring your son's favorite 


buffoons, the Schneiders and Sandlers 
and Greens. These slob comedies play like 
long, stupider versions of Itchy & Scratchy 


So the miraculous has become 


mundane. Nothing new there: it is in the 
nature of pop culture to allow the vagrant 
innovation, then stretch it into a trend by 
pounding it into a formula. In the Disney 
cartoon “renaissance,” the excitement of 
the first ones, from The Little Mermaid to 
The Lion King, ultimately faded, whether 
the studio stuck to the master plan (as in 
the 1997 Hercules) or tried to stretch it (as 


in the new Atiantis the Lost Empire). 


An Indiana Jones film with handsomer 
graphics, Atlantis has almost exactly the 
same plot as the Angelina Jolie film Tomb 
Raider. Linguist-hero accompanies suspi- 


worlds we 

















































cious expedition to legendary hidden 
shrine; hero kills rogue male villain, vindi- 
cates visionary dead male ancestor. (Can't 
an action hero ever have a mother 
fixation?) Atlantis adroitly mixes 2-D and 
3-D animation but is short on emotional 
heft and depth. It would be Disney's rotten 
luck this summer if its big-budget cartoon 
loses the tween market to an inferior live- 
action film with a boy-pleasing secret in- 
gredient. Tomb Raider is Atlantis ina D cup. 

The movies’ new ani-mavens can also 
ply their trickery in live-action films that mix 
animation with furry machines. In the wake 
of Dr. Dolittle and Stuart Little come DR. 2 
and Cats & Dogs. |s the Dolittle sequel 
obvious and puerile? Hey, does a bear fart 
in the bathroom? The Eddie Murphy movie 
is like a wacky trip to the zoo; the laughs 
(such as they are) come from seeing how 
the computer can make animals do 
things—talk, dance, behave badly—that 
used to require a trainer with a sharp stick. 

Hollywood wants to believe that 
today’s animators have barely opened their 
toolboxes. An early clue to the new 
direction will come in July with the opening 
of Final Fantasy, which attempts to bring 
photo-realistic accuracy to the computer 
animation of humans. Will this make living 
actors obsolete? Or is the whole process a 
bad idea in its awkward infancy—the 
cyberage version of colorizing? 

For all the advances in animation 
technique, the most successful films are 
the ones based on traditional movie 
strengths: story, script and acting. Toy 
Story and Shrek have plenty of glamour in 
their design, but they work because they 
are funny, their plot tensions taut, their 
characters persuasive. The heady promise 
of Pixar's Monsters, Inc. (due in November) 
is the creation of character comedy that 
moves faster than the speed of live action. 
Don't blink, or you'll miss a great gag. 

Nothing could be more old-fashioned 
than animating puppets by minutely 
adjusting their movements one frame at a 
time, but Nick Park's Chicken Run showed 
that the painstaking art of stop-motion 
animation could produce poultry worth 
laughing with and caring about. If the box 
office starts raining Cats & Dogs (| can’t 
say for sure; | wasn't shown the film), it will 
be because the animals display amusingly 
complex behavior—because the film is, for 
all its cute tricks, recognizably human. 

Effects wizards of the future may 
concoct a seamless biend of new fakery 
and old, so that John Wayne can co-star in 
a Julia Roberts movie—technical progress 
that smells like life-stealing regression. 
Meanwhile, fogey-geniuses like Lasseter 
and Park will go forward to the past, 
creating sweet monsters and frazzled 
chickens, and astonishing new generations 
of kids in the dark. —By Richard Corliss 
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By JESS CAGLE 


Y NOW THE AUDIENCE KNOWS WHAT 
to expect from a teen movie: 
Cameron Diaz using man-made 
hair gel, Tom Green molesting an 
elephant and lots of jokes about testicles. 
No surprise that the audience, more and 
more, is keeping its distance from youth- 
oriented flicks unless they are of the 
action-adventure variety, with plenty of 
noise to drown out the script. Perhaps 
that is part of the reason Hollywood is try- 
ing to improve on the genre with Crazy/ 
Beautiful—a romantic drama. starring 
Kirsten Dunst as a rich, white high school 
senior rebelling against her limousine- 
liberal father and falling in love with a Lati- 
no jock from the wrong side of the tracks. 
No one eats anything disgusting, and noth- 
ing blows up in this refreshingly straight- 
forward tale of adolescent angst and sexual 
awakening. Of course, it does involve 
teenagers, so don’t expect total honesty. 
“It was a little more honest and open 
before the M.P.A.A. ratings board got their 
hands on it,” admits John Stockwell, who 


was midway through directing the movie | 
last year when Senators John McCain and | 
Joseph Lieberman launched their congres- | 
sional assault on the entertainment indus- | 
try for marketing adult product to children. | 
Filmmakers around Hollywood who had | 
been courting teen ticket buyers soon felt 
a chill. “The whole mood at Disney 
changed,” says Stockwell, who was ordered | 
by the studio to tame Crazy/Beautiful’s 
R-rated script and deliver a PG-13 movie. | 
In the final version of Crazy/Beautiful, 
opening this week, the heroine will no 
longer smoke pot onscreen, the F word will 
be used only once (the limit for a PG-13 
movie), and no one will say “three-way.” 
Crazy/Beautiful’s most powerful ap- 
peal to teens, however, is likely to be the 
real erotic charge between Dunst—a 
promising 19-year-old actress—and new- 
comer co-star Jay Hernandez. Their mov- 
ing, brown-and-white romance (sex scenes 
have been trimmed but not omitted) could 
end up being a shrewd come-on for the tar- 
get audience. Last spring teenagers turned 
out in force for Save the Last Dance, an- 
other PG-13 interracial love story from MTV 
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LONG RANGE: Dunst began doing cereal 
ads at 3; below, with co-star Hernandez 





> Films and one of the few flicks to score 
d with that demographic at the box office this 
zyear. “The young audience is much more 
écolor-blind than their parents,” says MTV 
| Productions president Van Toffler. “It’s re- 
2 flected in the television they watch and the 
* music they listen to.” 

5 But the movie’s secret weapon is 
+ Dunst herself, who went for the role of 
Crazy/Beautiful’s bad girl because “I was 
so ready to play a part like that. I don’t 
want people to just see me as the cute, 
sweet girl.” She needn’t worry. Although 
her biggest success so far came last year as 
the chirpy cheerleader in the surprise 
high school hit Bring It On, Dunst (known 
as Kiki to friends and family) has shown 
impressive range in a career that began 
with a Kix cereal commercial at age 3 and 
spans three dozen movie and TV roles. At 
age 12, she appeared as the creepy little 
girl in 1994's Interview with the Vampire; 
she spent her adolescence learning her 
craft in diverse movies like Jumanji, Wag 
the Dog and The Virgin Suicides. After 
seeing footage of Dunst’s strung-out 
scenes in Crazy/Beautiful, Disney execu- 
tives called Stockwell to make sure their 
star wasn’t actually partaking at work. 
“Before I would say, ‘Action,’ she’d be 
Kiki—perky and bright-eyed,” recalls 
Stockwell. “Then cameras would roll, her 
eyes would glaze over, and her voice 
would change. She became this moody, 
depressed, dysfunctional girl.” 

Dunst’s youthful fan base and cool 
cache landed her a role as co-host (along- 
side Saturday Night Live’s Jimmy Fallon) 
of this year’s MTV Movie Awards, but like 
her fans, she has grown tired of the high 
school genre. “I’m over doing those kinds 
of movies,” says Dunst, who graduated last 
year. She campaigned diligently—and suc- 
cessfully—for the role of Tobey Maguire’s 
love interest in Sony’s upcoming big- 
budget, highly anticipated Spider-Man. 
Despite reports that she is also Maguire’s 
leading lady offscreen, both say they are 
just friends. And she recently finished star- 
ring as William Randolph Hearst’s mis- 
tress, Marion Davies, in director Peter 
Bogdanovich’s The Cat’s Meow, a fact- 
based, murder-on-a-yacht film set for re- 
lease this fall. “I play someone who's 27, so 
hopefully theyll see I can do other roles,” 
says Dunst. “I’m just on that edge.” Despite 
the growing pains, Dunst is maturing quite 
nicely. If Crazy/Beautiful is any indication, 
the same can be said of teen movies. a 
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Going Long on Bonds 


The San Francisco Giants’ taciturn slugger is already 
more than halfway to a new home-run record 


| morrow” and “I’ve had hot streaks before.” 
True, but not convincing. “He is so 
locked in right now, he hits almost anything 
you throw him,” says San Diego catcher Ben 
Davis, witness to Bonds’ going deep seven 
times against the Padres. “If 
anyone knows how to pitch 
to him, let me know.” Over 
the course of his 14-year ca- 
reer, according to the Elias 
Sports Bureau, he has aver- 
aged 1 home run per 16 at- 
bats before the All-Star 
break and 1 home run per 
14.2 at-bats after. So far this 
season, he has averaged 1 
home run per 5.6 at-bats. 
Bonds has always had 
good power numbers, but 
his emergence, at 36, as 
the game’s premier long- 
ball hitter is inexplicable. 
In 2000 the Giants moved 
into Pac Bell Park, whose 
cozy right-field dimen- 
sions (307 ft. down the foul 
line) were designed with 
Bonds’ left-handed bat in 
mind. Still, half of his home 
runs this year have come on 
the road. “I think it’s harder 


By JOSH TYRANGIEL 


HIS TIME AROUND THERE WON’T BE 

any McGwire-family love-ins at home 

plate. No adorably accented declara- 

tions about how wonderful the game | 
has been to him. No Maris family watching, 
square-jawed and teary-eyed, from their box 
seats on the brink of inevitability. 

San Francisco Giants left fielder Barry 
Bonds is on pace to bludgeon the home-run 
record this season, but America should not 
expect an invitation to hop on his bandwag- 
on. Depending on whom you ask, Bonds is 
either notoriously arrogant or shy bordering 
on prickly, and his flaws, of which there are 
a few, are not the sweet, character-building 
ones that move Billy Crystal to filmmaking. 
Make no mistake, though, with 39 dingers at 
press time—the most in baseball history be- 
fore the All-Star break—Bonds doesn’t just 
have a chance to break Mark McGwire’s 
1998 record of 70; he’s looking like a lock. 

Not that Bonds will say so. In a virtuoso 
display of athlete-speak, Bonds is doing 
everything possible to talk down his achieve- 
ments and keep the media crush at bay. “I’m 
not even thinking about Mark McGwire,” he 
said before a weekend series against Mac’s 
St. Louis Cardinals. Other variations on the 
theme include “You can get hit by a truck to- 
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GIANT KILLER? 


As this season's midpoint 
nears, Barry Bonds is 
on pace to break 

Mark McGwire's 1998 
home-run record ... 


.». and if he keeps this up 
until season’s end? 


to hit home runs in Pac Bell than it was in 
Candlestick,” Bonds says of the Giants’ old 
windswept home. “If I get to 50 this year, I'll 
be happy.” Right. 

The most important new dimensions 
appear to belong to Bonds. Early in his ca- 
reer, when he was a stolen-base threat and 
the only player in history to be named Most 
Valuable Player three out of four seasons, 
Bonds was built like a track star. Today he’s 
clearly bigger, listed at a defensive back-ish 
230 Ibs., but he insists, “I have trained the 
same way for the last 1] years ... You can’t 
really explain it. I come around and touch 
home plate and I'm in the dugout, and I’m 
like, ‘What the hell did I just do?” 

Despite Bonds’ heroics, baseball fans 
seem a little homered out. Maris held the 
record for 37 years, and suddenly there's an 
assault twice in four seasons? Kids think 
record chasing is routine; older fans wonder 
about juiced baseballs and lousy pitching. 

And then there is the enigma inside a 
batting helmet that is Bonds. It was easy to get 
behind Big Mac, a big man who couldn't wait 
to share his vulnerability, or Slammin’ Sam- 
my, the Dominican kid who overcame all the 
odds. But Brooding Barry? The closest Bonds 
gets to pathos is admitting that he has felt in- 
timidated by the expectations of his storied 
baseball lineage. His father Bobby was a 
three-time All-Star; his godfather Willie 
Mays isa baseball god. Not exactly a relatable 
problem for most bleacher bums. Bonds can 
alienate fans with his aloofness and annoy 
teammates by refusing to share his obviously 
sharp insights into the 
game. One teammate in 
Pittsburgh, where Bonds 
played his first seven years, 
famously remarked that he 
would “rather lose without 
Barry than win with him.” 

Bonds has been making 
efforts to loosen up. Last sea- 
son he hosted a sports-radio 
talk show and seemed to en- 
joy it, and he’s setting new 
records in media courtesy 
even while openly despising 
questions about the home- 
run chase. He has acknow- 
ledged the fans who are with 
him, noting that he’ll “never 
forget” a standing ovation in 
Atlanta after he hit six home 


‘7 


bet against it. —With reporting 
by David Thigpen/St. Louis 
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URINETOWN Water shortage 
but a cloudburst of energy 
THE LAST FIVE YEARS Back in 
time with Kennedy and Butz 
TICK, TICK ... BOOM! Raul 
Esparza as composer Larson 





Better Than The Producers 


Sure, we love Mel Brooks’ hit. But three more 
modest musicals provide a different kind of thrill 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


STRANGE FEVER HAS GRIPPED THE 

New York theater world. It’s called 

The Producers. Mel Brooks’ smash 

Broadway musical reduced even the 
hardest-boiled critics to Jell-O, snagged 
every Tony Award in sight, and doesn’t 
have a good seat left until the end of the 
Bush Administration. It’s the musical the- 
ater’s Second Coming. 

Not quite. The Producers is a lot of very 
good things (We love you, Mel!) but adven- 
turous and groundbreaking are not among 
them. That old Broadway dazzle is fine, but 
musicals can also provoke us, engage us in 
fresh ways, push the boundaries of the 
form. For that you have to look beyond 
Broadway—where, by chance, three inven- 
tive new musicals have arrived to give us 
something of what Mel and Max Bialystock 
(Honest, we love you both!) can't. 

A real emotional connection with the 
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people onstage, for one thing. The late 
composer-lyricist Jonathan Larson earns 
our tears even before we walk into the 
theater. He died, tragically, of an aortic 
aneurysm just weeks before his soon-to-be- 
a-hit Rent opened. Now one of his earlier 
works, Tick, Tick ... Boom!, has been re- 
vived off-Broadway. It’s a slight, autobio- 
graphical piece (with a script worked over 
by David Auburn, author of Proof) about 
the struggling composer's own angst at 
reaching his 30th birthday. Yet this Portrait 
of the Artist as a Young Neurotic makes up 
for its self-involvement (Jon tries to get his 
agent on the phone; Jon gets an encourag- 
ing phone call from Stephen Sondheim) 
with sincerity and self-deprecating wit, 
along with Larson’s passionate, rock- 
inspired music. He was trying to push the 
musical into new territory; Tick, Tick 

Boom! is a heartfelt, oddly uplifting glimpse 


| of a sadly unfulfilled innovator. 


Whereas Larson’s show is sweet and 
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cuddly, Urinetown is blunt and in your face. 
This Brechtian fable—a sellout hit in its tiny 
off-off-Broadway theater that is moving to 
Broadway in August—is set in a city where 
the water shortage is so dire that private toi- 
lets have been outlawed. The play overdos- 
es a bit on winking self-references (“Every- 
thing in its time, little Sally,” one character 
says to another. “Nothing can kill a show 
like too much exposition”), and the promise 
of sharp political satire is lost on the way to 
a generic cartoon of a greedy corporation 
oppressing the masses. But when was the 
last time even sophomoric left-wing agit- 
prop was the subject for a musical—much 
less one that’s so entertaining? The vest- 
pocket production has outsize energy, as 


| does the terrific, beefy Kurt Weill-like 


score by Mark Hollmann and Greg Kotis 
They aim for comic-operatic heights and 
keep the audience soaring. 

In The Last Five Years, having its pre- 
miere at Chicago’s Northlight Theater, 
composer-lyricist Jason Robert Brown 
manages something just as hard; he turns a 
modest, 80-minute, two-character musical 
into a richly satisfying emotional journey. It 
starts with a narrative gimmick. A man and 
woman tell the story, in alternating musical 
numbers, of their five-year relationship. She 
tells it backward in time; he tells it forward. 
She begins at the rueful end of a marriage 
and moves toward the love-struck begin- 
ning. He opens as a giddy guy going on a 
date and winds up the betrayer. 

The dual narrative strands, beautifully 
woven by director Daisy Prince, add a lay- 
er of irony and melancholy to what other- 
wise might have seemed a pretty routine 
story. Jamie (Norbert Leo Butz) is a Jewish 
writer on the Kathleen (Lauren 
Kennedy) is an Irish-Catholic actress 
whose career never takes off. There are 
clever interludes—an audition in which we 
hear Kathleen’s inner turmoil, set to the 
melody of the song she’s performing—and 
unabashedly romantic ones, like a mock 
Russian folktale that Jamie sings to his 
beloved on her birthday. The show is too 
sketchy in spots, particularly in its portray- 
al of Kathleen. But Brown’s music (lushly 
orchestrated with Brown himself on piano) 
is the least arid and most accessible of the 
scores turned out by his generation of 
Sondheim disciples. This is smart, lyric- 
driven music that doesn’t abandon melody 
or variety. One number rocks; another 
harks back to 30s Tin Pan Alley. Anda wist- 
ful, turn-of-the-century-style waltz sends 
you out of the theater with a lovely, warm- 
hearted souvenir. Most of the souvenirs at 
The Producers cost 20 bucks. hy 
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know it. Starting today, 
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Don't take us the wrong way, Law & Order 
has excellent Writers, But when you're 
coming up with Story li 


Nes for a Teal life 
crime drama set in New York, You dontt 


have to look far for inspiration. Just at 
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open up the newspaper, There's enough 
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Your first impression. Your identity. Your online 
presence. Come up with a Web address that’s 
descriptive and unique so that the people you want 
will remember it and be able to find you online. 
Network Solutions, a VeriSign company, can show 
you how to get your own Web address and provide 
everything you will need to create a Web site 
of your very own. Let's be realistic. More and more 
people are seeking out friends, family, shopping 











and businesses by Web address rather than 
street address or phone number. VeriSign has 
registered more than 15 million addresses 
worldwide. So, register your Web address now at 
www.networksolutions.com/mag3. And save up 
to 40% (that’s just pennies a day) on the most 
popular Web extensions. You'll see that we make 
it easy and affordable for everyone, everywhere, to 
use the Internet with confidence. 


www.networksolutions.com/mag3 
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DESIGN 


Karim Rashid wants to 
change the world one 
ordinary object at a time 


F THERE'S ONE THING KARIM RASHID 
hates, it’s trophies. The 40-year-old 
designer has more than 40 of them, 
from big international ones like the 
1999 George Nelson Award (given for 
breakthrough furniture design), to quaint 
little Canadian ones like Designer of the 
Year 2001, “It came with a little pin,” says 
Rashid, “and a... a... very nice...” 
He tries to describe the shape of 
the award with his hands but 
gives up. “It’s time that 
whole trophy _ thing 
changes. It’s kitsch. 
They’re functionless 
things.” Rashid was 
asked to design a tro- 
phy for the Daimler- 
Chrysler Design Awards 
(he’s a past recipient). “I was 
going to make it electro- 
luminescent. When the lights go out, it 
has a sensor so it turns on,” he says. But the 
trophy-as-night-light, a reminder of one’s 
worth in the darkest hours, didn’t impress 
Chrysler’s people. He never heard back. 
They may well be gnawing their knuck- 
les over that decision right now because 
Rashid’s conquest of the realm of product 
design is all but complete. A lush and suit- 
ably worshipful retrospective of his work 
hits bookstores this month. There was a 
crowd around anything with his stamp on 
it—including stools, chess sets and storage 
units—at the International Contemporary 
Furniture Fair in New York City in May. 
More than 2 million North Americans are 
throwing their rubbish into a receptacle he 
designed, while 750,000 or so park their 
rears on one of his cheapo plastic chairs. 
It’s not just in North America. He has been 


r dubbed Der Poet des Plastiks by a retailer 

r in Germany and the prolifico progettista 
Americano by Interni magazine in Italy. 

Trophies he may despise, but accolades 

j Rashid can handle. The problem with being 


the Most Famous Industrial Designer in All 


the Americas is that you're still less famous 
p ee Jj than someone who got kicked off Survivor 
| the first week. Most people cannot name the 
a designer of one nonclothing item in their 
1 RASHID AT REST: The designer wants all of 
us to live as he does, surrounded by design 
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homes. Rashid, who was born in Egypt, 
raised in Canada and is living in New York 
City, is more than happy to bring an end to this 
anonymity. Not just because he wants to be fa- 
mous, although there seems to be that, but be- 
cause he believes design should be a bigger 
part of the social discourse. “I have been al- 
most alone in this country, trying to make de- 
sign become a public subject,” he says. 

His chief method of persuasion is to 
make the banal better so that people no- 
tice design more. He likes creating ex- 
pensive furniture and perfume bottles 
just fine, but what really gets his juices 
going is the everyday: manhole covers, 
a cremation urn, disposable cigarette 
lighters, garbage bins, salt and pepper 
shakers, plastic pens. “I want Ameri- 
can Standard to come to me to do the 
toilets for Home Depot,” he says. 

In many ways Rashid is 
more like an itinerant in- 
dustrial evangelist than a 
designer. He traveled 200 
days last year. He claims to 
have been to every major 
mall in the country, where he 
signs his products in high-end 
design stores and trolls about 
observing humans interacting 
with the objects around them. He 
has taught at design schools for 
more than a decade, and his work has 
been in 11 art shows in the past eight 


Rashid has now started to 
play with games like chess 


months. But mostly he has proselytized the 
barbarians—corporate America. And like 
any good missionary, he has learned to 
speak the language of his converts. One of 
the first things he does when he gets new 
clients is tour their factories to understand 
their manufacturing capacity. He also visits 
the retail outlets to see how the product 
might be displayed. And he really knows 
how to sell, especially himself. “I work with 
a guy in L.A.,” says Rashid, declining to 
name him. “He made a lot of really bad fur- 
niture. His business was hand-to-mouth. I 
proposed seven or eight projects. The pieces 
I've done for him have already become 
iconic.” The title of his monograph, Karim 
Rashid: I Want to Change the World, is not 
ironic, just characteristically immodest. 
“Most industrial-design studios try to 




























THE CHEAPO CHAIR the on 


Chair was allegedly so named after 
what people say when they sit in it 











interpret a client’s needs and come up with 
a style,” says Paul Rowan, co-founder of 
housewares manufacturer Umbra. “Karim 
has his own personal vision.” It helps that 
Rashid’s vision incorporates things that 
Rowan needs, like a design that will stack 
and ship easily and that creates little waste 
in the making. 

Rashid’s father was a set designer for 
Canadian TV who rearranged the family fur- 
niture every Sunday. So perhaps it was or- 
dained that Karim would grow up to become 
one of the pioneers in non-cheesy plastic, 
making objects that have energy and per- 
sonality but aren’t wacky. He, like many of 
his generation, has championed the could- 
only-be-designed-with-computers blob. But 
his is not just a blob for its own sake. His Oh 
Chair is reminiscent of a pelvic girdle. His 
New Move glassware for German manufac- 
turer Leonardo looks like a forest floor, with 

mushroom bowls, fern candelabras and 
lily-shaped vases. 

Then there’s multifunctionality, 
the watchword of ’00s design. Rashid 
didn’t invent it, but he has pushed it. 
“Every new object should replace 

three,” he says. His packaging for an 
Issey Miyake perfume was a corru- 
gated polypropylene envelope that 
could double as a toiletries purse; his 
Bozart children’s chair is also a 
toy box; and his Q Chaise 
converts from a table to a 
chair-and-footrest and then 

to a daybed. 
Whether or not Rashid 
succeeds in raising the profile 
of design, his own profile is 
way up. In April, while at the 
Salone in Milan, the world’s 
biggest furniture fair, Rashid took 
off the shoes he had designed to 
lounge about on one of his installa- 
tions. When he returned, one of them 
was missing. Just one. It probably wasn’t 
stolen to be worn. It was a trophy. s 
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doctor about FLONASE 

Using multi-symptom FLONASE Nasal Spray once a day can relieve all 
these nasal alleray symptoms congestion, sneezing, and itchy, runny 
nose — all day and night. Results may vary 

If side effects occur, they are generally mild, and may include headache 





nosebleed, or sore throat. For best results, use daily. Maximum relief may 
take several days. Available by prescription only 

Ask your doctor about multi-symptom FLONASE, or call 1-800-FLONASE 
Or VISIT WWW. flonase cor 
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Rewinding the Tape on Tech 


Sure, they've punished us in the past year. But over the 
past five years, and 10 and, yes, 50 years—techs have paid 





allegiance to technology—and 
rightfully so. If you want easy 
odds, take the Lakers to three- 
peat. Investing in tech has nev- 
er been a lay-up, save for a few 
aberrational years in the ’90s. 

Certainly tech stocks were 
no slam dunk in the 50s, 
when transistors replaced the 
vacuum tube, or in the 60s, 
when microchips supplanted 
simple transistors. Those 
developments gave rise to the 
upstart Intel, while the shares 
of companies like Transitron 
Electronics melted away. 

This Darwinian action has 
been repeating in tech land for 
decades. Yet through it all 
tech’s risks have yielded ample 





STILL KICKING 


Returns for the five oldest tech funds 


inception through May 31 


FUND 


INCEPTION 
3/01/82 


Alliance 
Technology 
Seligman 6723/83 
Communi€ations 
INVESCO 
Technology 
Fidelity Select 
Technology 


1/19/84 
7/44/81 


1/13/83 


John Hancock 
Technology 


of the risks building through- 
out the stock market—and in 
tech land.‘ —°r{igiileieea 


ANNUAL 


RETURN 


19.63% | 


18.19 


17.44 


|) 17.03 | 
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IT WOULD BE EASY TO GIVE UP ON TECHNOLOGY STOCKS. THEY’RE 
stumbling again, as the likes of Lucent and Nortel pile on bad news. 
Everyone knows about the glut of cell phones, PCs, chips and fiber- 
optic line gathering dust. Earnings stink across the board, and stock- 
market gurus predict we're headed for a demoralizing test of the 
April lows. In short, gloom is as plentiful as the routers and 
switches Cisco can’t sell. So a lot of investors are hedging their 


from the month after 


S&P 500 
16.79° 


is.42 


| 145.68 


15.59 


15.78 














ed to Silicon Valley—didn’t 
spring up until the ’80s, when 
tech was more than 10% of the 
S&P 500 market cap and on its 
way to 30% by 1999. (Today it 
is 19%.) Four of the five oldest 
post-1980 tech funds (see 
chart) have generated market- 
beating returns since incep- 
tion. They have also consistent- 
ly outperformed on a rolling 
five-year basis since the late 
"80s. For example, the oldest of 
the modern funds, Fidelity Se- 
lect Technology, has whipped 
the S&P 500 and Russell 2000 
in every five-year period since 
the one beginning in 1989. It 
underperformed in periods 
back to 1981. 

Finally, I looked at how all 
tech funds fared relative to all 
diversified U.S. stock funds 
since 1984, and the numbers 
were again encouraging: tech 
funds returned an average 
16.7% annually, vs. 13.8% for 
the typical diversified fund. In 
the 19 rolling five-year periods 
since 1984, tech won 12 times. 

What does all this mean? 
Given that tech investing has 
been with us in a big way for 
just 20 years, possibly nothing. 
The period is too short to draw 
anything definitive. And not all 
tech funds have put together 
great track records. You might 
conclude that tech isn’t worth 
the risk, given the so-so results 
of the two very oldest tech 
funds. You might also con- 
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Watching Out fora Shady Je 


Could your sunglasses be giving you permanent eye 
damage? How to shop for the best kind of protection 





Many shades on the mar- 
ket don’t fully block the 
two main types of ultravio- 
let radiation (A and B) that 
have been linked to every- 
thing from wrinkles to sun- 
burn to skin cancer. Ophthal- 
mologists are increasingly 
convinced that prolonged ex- 
posure can lead to a host of vi- 
sion problems as well. 

Sometimes the trouble 
shows up right away. Water 
skiers, or snow skiers for that 
matter, can develop a type of 
temporary blindness, called 
photokeratitis, that occurs 
when reflected sunlight actually 
burns the cornea, the clear cov- 
ering over the eye. Other condi- 
tions may be triggered after 
years of exposure. Studies have 
linked UV radiation to an in- 
creased risk of cataracts, in 
which the lenses of the eyes be- 
come cloudy, as well as to mac- 
ular degeneration, in which the 
cells in the central part of the 
retina slowly die. 





Dr. Ian is a medical correspon- 
dent for NBc%S Today show. 
E-mail: ianmedical@aol.com 


100% UV 
PROTECTION 











WHETHER YOU’RE HEADED FOR THE BEACH OR THE LAKE, OR 
whether you just plan to hang out in the backyard this summer, you 
probably already know how to protect your skin against the sun’s 
harmful rays. Just slip on a shirt, slap on a hat and slop on plenty of 
sunscreen, preferably with an SPF rating of at least 30. But are you 
doing everything you can to safeguard your eyes? Don't be so sure 
the answer is yes, even if you sport the latest in designer sunglasses. 


10D 75 UV 


PROIEGHON 


The right pair of sunglass- 
es doesn’t have to burn 
through your bank account. 
Whether you're eyeing a $17 
pair of Persols or a $20 bar- 
gain from the drugstore, make 
sure there’s an official decal 
indicating that the lenses ab- 
sorb 99% to 100% of the UVA 
and UVB rays. What you 
shouldn’t accept, however, is 
any nonspecific wording such 
as “UV block” or “maximal UV 
protection.” Specific numbers 
should always be attached. 

Without the right decal, 
deeper tints can actually make 
things much worse. It’s normal 
for our eyes to widen and let in 
more light when we wear dark 
glasses. Unless the lenses are al- 
ready designed to absorb ultra- 
violet light, the risk of damag- 
ing the eyes only grows. 

For a little extra margin of 









safety, choose lenses that are 
“polarized.” This cuts down 
on glare by deflecting the sun- 
light that bounces off such 
smooth surfaces as sand, water 
and pavement. 

The style of the frames can 
be as important as the lenses, 
and the trick here is to protect 
your eyes not only from direct 
light but also from the light 
that strikes at different angles, 
whether from above or the 
sides. Wraparound frames that 
fit snugly against your face are 
most effective at closing off 
these open spaces. Even those 
large Jackie O frames that 
have come back into style are 
a good choice because they 


| cover all of the eye socket and 
| surrounding areas. 


Don't forget the kids. 
Chances are they are outdoors 
more than you. Whatever you 
do, don’t toss your sunglasses 

once summer is over. Ultra- 
violet radiation doesn’t dis- 
appear on cloudy days or in 
winter. Preserving your vi- 
sion is a year-round job. @ 
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BUDGET BLOWOUT The tab 


for treating and preventing 
HIV/AIDS in the world's poorest 
countries could run as high as 
$9.2 billion a year, according 
to the latest U.N. figures. Cur- 
rent expenditure? About $1.8 


duced their risk by up to 24%, 

may have been “premature.” 
—By Amanda Bower 

Sources: Good News—Journal of the AMA 


(6/20/01); Circutation (6/19/01). Bad News— 
Science (6/22/01 Gut (7/01) 
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Deétente Is for Dummies 


AOL TimeWarner and Microsoft almost struck a deal 
last week. That would have been terrible for us all 


distribution and placement in 
the October release of 
Windows XP, helping it add 
gazillions of new users to its 
rolls. In exchange, Microsoft 
would not have to worry about 
AOL's pressing assorted 
antitrust actions against it. 

It was easy to see how that 
kind of détente could lay the 
footing for future joint projects. 
If AOL kept the legal heat off, 
maybe Microsoft would 
integrate AOL’s Instant 
Messenger into the upcoming 
rethink of Windows and 
abandon its own anemic 
instant-messaging program. 
That might finally persuade 
AOL to kill off its Netscape 
browser, which everyone knows 
hasn’t really worked for a few 
generations. Then AOL could 
officially adopt Microsoft's 
Internet Explorer. See how 
easy it is to play ball together? 

Perhaps, if things went 
really well, Microsoft might 
decide to pull the plug on 
MSN, its rival online service. | 
The trade-off: Microsoft 
could provide all the software 
that people use on AOL, 
everything from its Passport 
program for storing credit- 
card info to its Media Player, 


Quibbles for Quittner? E-mail 
him at jquit@well.com 


which—let’s just speculate 
here—could be the only one 
licensed to play Warner 
Bros. movies and Warner 
Music on demand. 
The Big Deal ends 
up being simple: AOL [& 
TW provides the 
content, from The 
Sopranos and Madonna 


And Microsoft provides the 


transactional software—an 
AOL link built right into the 
operating system. The 
companies work together to 
steer eyeballs. Then they split 


| the billions of dollars of take. 


The problem with this 
Wall Street dream scenario is 
that it’s a nightmare for 
regular folks like you and me. 
We want AOL and Microsoft 
to compete—brutally, 
aggressively and without 

















on demand to TIME magazine. 








AS A STOCKHOLDER AND EMPLOYEE OF THE FABULOUS COMPANY 
known as AOL Time Warner, parent company of TIME, I wanted 
to see this corporation strike an accord with mighty Microsoft last 
week. But as a citizen of the global village and all-around guy of the 
people, I was thrilled when the deal dropped dead. The company 
stooge in me drooled at the prospect of the two biggest players in 
Computerville divvying up the market. AOL would get premium 


surcease. Why? Because it’s 
great for all of us that 
Microsoft is trying to 
improve MSN, lowering its 
monthly fees as soon as 
AOL raises its own. 
Competition will keep 
prices in check and 
improve both services. 
Likewise, it’s critical to 
us all that AOL keep the legal 
pressure on Microsoft. 


~ 


Redmond is ruthless. Anyone 
who thinks that what Microsoft 
did to Netscape won’t happen 
again hasn’t been paying 
attention. Microsoft's 
Messenger will play a critical 
role in a suite of personalized 
consumer services called Hail- 
Storm that people will want to 
use in Windows XP. That’s bad 
news for AOL, which will 
continue its fight. And good 
news for you and me. 
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What a refreshing idea. 


Colgate 2in1. The cleaning power of toothpaste 
and the freshness of mouthwash, together. 
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Take That, Sigmund Freud 


You can’t put a price on good therapy. Unless it’s TV therapy. 
Then it costs $1.6 million for half an hour. According to Variety, 
that’s how much KELSEY GRAMMER will make for each episode 
of the 2002 and 2003 seasons of Frasier—a total of $75 million for 
two years’ work, the most any- 
body has ever made for a TV act- 
ing gig. (Jerry Seinfeld made 
more, but he was a producer of 
his show too.) Grammer's people 
would not comment on the story, 
noting that the actor doesn’t like 
his salary made public. While 
$75 million seems like a lot of 
money, it’s worth bearing in mind 
that Grammer has had to act like 
a stuck-up, self-absorbed snob for 
almost two decades (counting his 
years on Cheers) to earn it. Moreover, it’s only 10 times as much 
as he got when Frasier started in 1993. Most important, it means 
that after only 12 episodes, he will have made enough money to 
pay back every American who went to see Down Periscope. 
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By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


THAT’S SIGNING, NOT SINGING 


i 
One of the more unexplored ago- 
nies of celebrity life is the sheer 
repetitiveness of it all. Eric Clapton 
has to keep playing Layla; Julia 
Roberts has to keep smiling. And 
author DAVID SEDARIS has to keep 
singing the Oscar Mayer wiener 
song in the voice of Billie Holiday. 
(He did it on air once and has never 
lived it down.) So when Sedaris, the 
only person to rise to prominence 
by recounting on the radio his ex- 
periences as an elf at Macy’s, took 
to the road to promote his fifth 
book, Me Talk Pretty One Day, he 
started charging. That is, he puts 
out a tip jar at his book signings. “I 
Started saying, ‘I'll sing it for $20.’ 
And the next night, | upped to $50,” he says. Oddly, people ponied up. 
So he began to widen his alternative-revenue stream. “If someone comes 
up with a cell phone and says, ‘Talk to my mother,’ that's $10. It's $5 
for signing human flesh or any book | didn’t write.” He does pretty well; 
in 10 days he accrued $1,000. Please, nobody tell Gore Vidal. 
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HARON STONE is not all everyone heard a crunching stein's sock as a tourniquet and 
that annoyed at the jokes sound. Bronstein, showing forti- tried to call for help. She called 
about the Komodo tude not seen since St. George, her sister, a former nurse, who 
dragon that attacked her pinned the dragon with the heel told Stone to get to a hospital 
husband's foot June 9 during a of his half-eaten foot so the and to see an infectious-disease 
trip to the Los Angeles Zoo (a beast couldn't throw him to the | specialist. 
visit she'd arranged with the ground and polish him off. “1 But sometimes even a star 
help of her nanny’s husband, a think he has an unbelievable has trouble getting what she 
lion tamer). But she is a bit calm under pressure," says wants. First, says Stone, the 
miffed that the zoo underesti- Stone proudly. “And I'm sure this | zoo sent its own medics; 


mated the lizard, and that it lat- 
er made hay of her husband 
PHIL BRONSTEIN’S misfortune. 
She aired her complaints in a | twice because you're running 
postmortem on the incident with | around being freaked out, you 
TIME’s Jess Cagle. “The | know? He yelled, then he 


is something he learned during 
his years in the war zone. You 
don't become a Pulitzer finalist 





ee 


reached down and opened the 
jaws off his foot.” But the drag- 


zookeeper said, ‘Would you like 
to go in the cage? It's very mild 
mannered. Kids pet him,’" Stone 
says. “So Phil gets in the cage, 
and | took a picture. The 
zookeeper said, ‘Come around 
so she can get a better picture,’ 
and as he started to move, this 
thing just lunged at him.” After a 
horrified moment of silence, 


of Bronstein, and as the plucky 
editor tried to exit via the feed- 
ing door, the dragon lunged at 
him again, clawing his back and 
thighs, as about 10 children and 
four adults watched from out- 
side the cage. Stone used Bron- 
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TIME 


on apparently hadn't had his phil 


then a fire engine arrived, 
and then paramedics want- 
ed to take them to a hospi- 
tal that had no trauma 
| ward. When the apolo- 
getic—and panicky—direc- 
tor of the zoo, Manuel 
Mollinedo, arrived at the 
hospital, Stone says she 
told him, “Look, this is all 
we want from you: we don’t 
want you to do any sensation- 
alized press, and we want you 
to move the animal into quar- 
antine. “So the first thing the 
zoo did was a fund raiser with 
| the dragon on display, and they 
made jokes. What's shocking to 
me is that they're continuing 
these visits with animals that 
are known to be carnivorous.” 
The zoo has canceled 
behind-the-scenes visits to the 
Reptile House and issued a 
statement saying it “showed 
poor judgment” in the inci- 
dent. Bronstein is on the 
mend. The dragon has not yet 
hired representation. 
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Garry Trudeau 


Card-Carrying Preppy 


A true story of false identification 


OR FOUR YEARS, UNTIL HE TURNED 21, TIM BANNON, AN- 

dover ’65, used to carry a false identification card. Most of 

the information on it was fabricated, but at an age when 

personal identity is usually up for grabs anyway, this 
would hardly have troubled a prep-school junior. A fake ID, 
taken in combination with the condom customarily nestled 
next to it, represented pure possibility—early admission to 
adulthood with all its intensely anticipated pleasures. Everyone 
Bannon knew at Andover owned such a card, and for a good 
reason that we'll get to in a moment. 

Creating a fake ID in the ’60s had a much lower degree of 
difficulty than it does today, when embedded Shokeraphs are 
a common feature. Young 
Barbara Bush had to have 
gone to some trouble to ac- 
quire her phony Maryland 
photo ID, now framed as a 
trophy in the family room 
of a New Haven, Conn., 
security guard. Most IDs 
during Bannon’s era sim- 
ply had spaces for identify- 
ing characteristics, and 
they were easy enough to 
alter. They were also often 
issued under questionable, 
if not laughable, auspices— 





data, such as weight, height, hair and eye color and, most crit- 
ically, date of birth. Bannon rushed back to his dorm and typed 
in a fake name (“Everett B. Ford”), address and his team name: 
the Trojans. He then affixed his school picture as a special 
touch. “When classmates saw the finished product, they got on 
board,” says Bannon. “The line for lamination at the drugstore 
stretched around the block. And when I road tested the card, it 
worked like a charm.” 

Alas, Bannon’s schoolboy interest in procuring beer was his 
eventual undoing. Weeks later, he ran afoul of Andover’s zero- 
tolerance alcohol ban and was booted out of the school. (Inter- 
estingly, Vanity Fair reports that Tweeds’ brother Jeb, busted 
for alcohol a few years later, 
was permitted to stay on. 
Go figure.) Bannon may not 
have left Andover with a 
diploma, but he didn’t leave 
empty handed: he had his 
ID. Unbowed by his first 
run-in with authority, he 
set out to dupe barkeeps 
across the country. 

Perhaps because of his 
mature appearance, Bannon 
proved remarkably good at 
it. Presenting a fake ID toa 
bartender is a tense inter- 


in Bannon’s case, the An- Bannon made up aname and added two years. Bush’s signature isin red action, pitting one’s willing- 


dover Stickball League, the name of which was printed in 
Gothic type to lend the card a nominal appearance of authori- 
ty. As phony IDs went in those days, it probably would have 
been unremarkable had it not borne a most unusual feature— 
the signature of a future U.S. President. 

Therein lies a tale that is legend to those who watched it un- 
fold. On April 12, 1964, George W. Bush, in an appearance before 
the school assembly, staged a campy takeover of the school’s in- 
tramural stickball league, declaring himself high commission- 
er and installing various classmates as flunkies. He went on to 
outline the rules, the schedule and the venues (wryly named af- 
ter various parts of the female anatomy) and, according to Ban- 
non, concluded his speech with a pledge to issue membership 
cards that, he assured his deeply amused audience, could dou- 
ble as fake IDs. True to his word, soon thereafter Bush began 
to distribute “officially certified” cards to the student body. 

“A lot of people treated it as a joke, but as soon as I saw the 
card, I knew it could work,” Bannon recalled last week. The 
card had been signed by “Tweeds” Bush in cherry-red ink, pre- 
sumably to distinguish his signature from those of three lesser 
stickball officials. Above the names were spaces for descriptive 





ness to deceive against the bartender’s need to preserve his job. 
Ina darkened barroom, judgments are notoriously arbitrary. But 
Bannon’s stickball ID proved infallible, never let him down, and 
he imbibed at will at the taverns of his choice. Often this would 
be at a notoriously unvigilant bar like New York City’s Malkan’s, 
whose entire business model seemed to be based on serving mi- 
nors. But the seasoned bartenders at Rudy’s in New Haven and 
Dean’s in Cleveland, Ohio, seemed equally impressed that a 
high school sporting club would vouch for Bannon’s age. 
Although Bannon said he eventually became “tremulous 
about its continuing viability,” he used his card for four years, 
eschewing the more popular fake ID of the era, the altered 
draft card. The day he turned 21, Bannon retired the battered 
document, grateful for its many years of uninterrupted service. 
So why did George W. Bush get into the business of en- 
abling minors in the first place? Bannon, who is now a lawyer 
active in Democratic state politics, is pretty clear on this point: 
“First and foremost, he was trying to be a wiseass.” Shortly af- 
ter first deploying the card, Bannon ran into Bush and told him 
of his success with the bogus credentials bearing his signature. 
The future First Father seemed well pleased. ay 
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Jeep 


THERE'S ONLY ONE 


INTRODUCING LIBERTY. THE NEXT GREAT JEEP IDEA. t takes you from the corporate ladder to a climb 
impossible in a three-piece suit. But that’s no surprise —after all, it's a Jeep 4x4. What will surprise you are innovations such as 
a new independent front suspension and available V6 engine. The new Jeep Liberty. Finally. A vehicle that bridges the gap 
between intense off-road driving and the ever-demanding city street. To learn more, call 1-800-925-JEEP or visit www.jeep.com. 
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